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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—LA TRAVIATA, 
LE CORSALRE. —MAD.iie PICCOLIMINI — MADe ROSATI. — Grand 
Extra Night.—On Thursday next, July 24, 1856, will be presented Verdi’s Opera, 
LA TRAVIATA. Violetta, Mdile. Piccolomini; Alfredo, Sig. Calzolari; Barone 
Dauphol, Sig. Vairo; Dottore Grenvil, Sig. Baillou; and Germont Giorgio, Sig. 
Beneventano. After which, will be repeated, the entirely New Ballet, entitled 
LE CORSAIRE, with new scénery, dresses and decorations Conrad, Sig. Ronzani; 
Seyd, M. Danty; Yussuffo, M. Venafra; Birbanto, M. Vandris; Sulmea, Mdlle. 
Clara; Dilare, Mdlle. Lizereux; Gulnare, Mdlle. Rosa; Medora, Mdlie. Rosati. 
Applications for boxes, stalls, and tickets, to be made at the Box-office of the 
Theatre, Colonade, Haymarket. 


OYAL SURREY GARDENS.—Inauguration Fes- 
tival.—Monstre Band, and 1000 Performers. Last day of the Festival 
Madame Alboni, Madame Ciara Novello, Madame Riidersdorff, Madame Gassier, 
Miss Arabella Goddard, Miss Dolby, Signor Piatti, and Signor Bottesini, this 
evening, Saturday, to commence at Seven o’clock. Admission 2s. 6d. Stalls and 
Reserved Seats to be had at Jullien and Co,’s, 214, Regent-street. 


RAND DISPLAY of FIREWORKS, every Evening, 

atthe ROYAL SURREY GARDENS, at Ten o’clock. After the Concert 

in the Colossal Hall, the Fireworks in front of Danson’s Picture of Constantinople. 

Admission this day 2s. 6d. Mada:ne Alboni, Miss Dolby, and Madame Clara 
Novello, willappear. To commence at Seren o’clock. 


OYAL SURREY GARDENS.—Jullien’s Concerts.— 
Model preys! Band.—Fireworks cvery evening. Gardens open at Twelve, 
Concert at Six, ou Monday, 2ist July, and during tie week. Admission Is. 


Mé. AND MADAME R, SIDNEY PRATTEN beg 
to inform their Patrons, Pupils, and Friends, that they have removed to 
24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, where, in future, they will hold their Guitar, 
Concertina, and Flute, Classes, and give instruction. 
July 17th, 1856. . 
M* DARLNTON, late Pianist to the Crystal Palace 
Company, begs to announce that he is now open to receive an engagement 
fora Series of Concerts, or any other entertainments for which a pianolorte per- 
formance is required. A Repent situation would not be objected to. Address 
to Mr. Darinton, care of . Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


O COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH.—Txomas 
Lercurorp (late Jewell and Letchford), Music Publisher, 17, Soho-square, 
London, undertakes the Printing and Publishing of every description of Musical 
Works greatly under the usual charges. The works are produced in the best style, 
combining taste with economy. Attention is also particularly paid to the Pub- 
lishing Department. MS. works revised and prepared for press by an eminent 
professor. .Estimates given. 


HE VIOLIN.—For Sale, a genuine AMATI, the 
property of an Amateur, with a very choice bow, by the celebrated TourTE, 
This instrument and bow are gems rarely to be met with. To be seen at Boosey 
and Sons, 28,: Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
USICAL BUSINESS.—Wanted for a Colonial Esta- 
blishment. A youth or young man familiar with provincial business. A 
knowledge of Music, aud of Tuning Organs and Pianos desirable, Character and 
temper essential:- Address A. B., care of Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-strcet, London. 


























. London, 24th June, 1856. 
RAMER,. BEALE, and CHAPPELL having d 
of their Branch Music Business at Brighton to Mr. FREDK. WRIGHT, beg 
Yespeetfully to that ‘they have this day retired in his favour. This ar- 
rangeirient des not in any way interfere with their oe on their business in 
London as heretofore. but only as regards the Branck: Establishment at No. 167, 
Nortli Strect, Brighton; - , ‘ 


‘FOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES.—By Royal Letters 

Pateut.—These Ius!ruments obtained FIRST CLASS PRIZE MEDALS at 

the Universal Exhibicious of London in 1851, and Paris in 1855. An entirely new 

stock now /ready fyr selection. None can surpass them, and the prices are 

—— mg and drawings free. Warerooms, 235, Regent Street, aud.18,-Soho 
Square, London. 








ITANOFORTES. — Allison and Allison have the best 
description, in rosewood, from 26 guineas.—75, Dean-street, Soho. 


IANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg to in- 
form Music-sellers and Professors that in consequence of their having made 
great improvements in the manufacture of their instruments, ituting 
machinery for manual labour, and taking advantage of the new Patent Steam 
Drying processes, are enabled to offvr to the Trade superior Pianofortes in Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, in all variety of woods and d at considerably 
reduced prices. Illustrated Lists sent on application, or a visit to their Manufac- 
tory will prove the great advantage secured. 6, Great Russell-street, ¥. 
Manufactory, Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road. Alexander and Co.’s Har- 
moniums at trade prices, , 


Firty SONGS BY GORDIGIANTI, containing all his 
sched thin dap Dae ee ee es ee ee 











“T TOO,” and other Poems. By Beelzebub. Second 

Edition, Fep. 8vo., handsomely bound, 6s. (Free by Post, on receipt 
of the amount in postage stamps). London: E, Townsend, Hamblin and 
Co., 421, Oxford-street, and all Booksellers. 


EWEST PIANO MUSIC, by W. VINCENT 
WALLACE.—‘‘ New Nocturne” dedicated to Mdlle. Gabeinh 5 Grande 
Mazurka Guerricre” (dedicated to the Empress Eugénie), 3s.; ‘‘ Castle,” 
and “A Highland Lad,” 3s. ; ‘‘ Charley is my Darling,” and the “Campbells. are 
Coming,” 3s. ; ‘‘ The Banks of Allan Water,” 3s. ; “‘ Forget-me not” Romance, 3s.; 
and “The Vesper Hymn,” 3s, 


N USIC AND POETRY.—SELECT LYRICS (just 
published), price 6d. A useful guide in the selection of vocal music. 

“Tt is, in fact, a veritable gem, turned out with matchless taste, and fitted to 
lie on the drawing-room table. ...... The essence of modern lyrical poetry in a 
dress of unusual elegance. The words of 120 sougs, duets, &., for 6d.—Vide 
Globe, July T. 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington‘street. 








ALFES NEW SONG, “Lost-and Found,” the words 
by Palgrave Simpson, Esq. Price 2s. This song is especially suited to 
mezzo-soprano or contralto voices, 
AND’S NEW SONG, “Blessed are the merciful,” 
words by Anne Fricker. Price 2s, 6d. This charming ballad is illustrated 
with a drawing in colours of the jewel presented by the Queen to Florence 
Nightingale. 
OCH’'S NEW SONGS, .“I watch for thee in starless 
night,” words by John Francis Walter, Esq. Price 2s, And ‘The dark- 
haired Gipsy,” words by 8. N. Ebrington, Esq. Price 2s. 
Campbell, 53, New Bond-street, 





Now publishing. 


R. MARK’S entirely new, simple, effective, and highly 
approved System of Musical Education, entitled ‘‘THE MUSICIAN,” in 
which the whole elements of music are condensed in twelve easy, complete, and 
progressive studies for the pianoforte, together with five progressive pieces of 
music, and an addenda containing the principles and compass of every musical 
instrument in existence. - To subscribers one guinea, to non-subseribers twenty 
five shillings. In numbers 2s. 6d. each the twelve numbers, without the 
addenda, which is only supplied to subscribers for the whole work: Ladies and 
gentlemen who would wish to subscribe for this work may leave their fica- 
tion addressed to Dr. Mark, care of Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
Oxford-street, London. 


ADAME OURY’S THREE LAST PIECES. 
- Reakele tele foe ate os ne es o 48 





a nol Valse... of ia ei es 
8. La Sicilienne, from Verdi’s opera, Les Vépres Siciliennes 
“All these pieces, which, though light and showy in character, are good of 
their kind, and therefore acce; table and praiseworthy, were most admirably 
executed. Her performance of the ‘‘ Traviata” funtasia elicited the most ap) 
and the work itself pleased so much as to induce us to augur for it nsive 
popularity.”—Morning Poet. 
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Besr MEMORiAL.—At a numerous Meeting of 

Admirers of the Genius of the late SIR HENRY ROWLEY BISHOP, held 
at Exeter-hall, on Friday Evening, the 4th July, 1856, the Rev. John Edmund 
Cox, M.A., F.S.A., in the Chair, the following Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— 

1. That this Meeting, deploring that the remains of so distinguished an English 
Composer as the late Sir Henry Rowley Bishop should be left without 
some memorial of his talent and the beneficial influence exercised by him 
on the state of the Musical Art in this country, considers it desirable that 
steps be taken to erect over his grave in the Finchley Cemetery an appro- 
priate Monument. 


2. That considering the wide circle of admirers of English Music who have 
received pleasure from their acquaintance with the works of the late Sir 
Henry Rowley Bishop, this Meeting feels assured that, 2ithout positively 
limiting individual liberality, a small Subscription (say of five shillings each 
person) would speedily effect the object set forth in the foregoing 
Resolution. 


8. That the assistance of Musical Associations, Professors and Amateurs, 
be solicited in aid of the proposed Memorial. 


4, That the following gentlemen, with power to add to their number, be a 
Committee for carrying out this object :— 


ADDISON, MR. ROBERT, 210, Regent-street. 
ASTON, MR. B. B., 6, Stockweli-crescent. 
BOWLEY, MR. ROBERT, 53, Charing-cross. 
BREWER, MR. THOMAS, City of Loudon School, 
BURCHETT, MR. J. R., 82, Camden-road Villas. 
CHAPPELL, MR. THOMAS, 50, New Bond-street, 
CHATTERTON, MR. B., 32, Manchester-street. 
COSTA, MR. M., 7, Ecclestone-square. 

COX, REV. JOHN E., 44, Burton-crescent. 
DANIELL, DR., 36, Clarges-street. 

ELLA, MR JOHN, 63, Welbeck:street. 

ELVEY, DR. G. J., Windsor. 

FORD, MR. FRANCIS, 52, Long-acre. 
GADESDEN, MR. JAMES, Ewell-castle. 

GOSS, MR. JOHN, 3, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, 
HALL, MR. THOMAS H., 49, Tavistock-square, 
HILL, MR. D., 6, Prospect-cottages, Barnsbury-road. 
HILL, MR. W., 12, Tottenham Court New-road. 
HOGGART, MR. C. L., Old Broad-street. 

HUSK, MR. W. H., 26, Gillingham-street. 

LESLIE, MR. HENRY, 59, Conduit-street. 

LEWIS, MR. T. C., Cannon-row. 

MASON, MR. J. O., The Crescent, Birmingham. 
MATTHEWS, MR. W., 367, Strand. 

MITCHELL. MR. JNO., 33, Old Bond-street. 
NUGEE, MR. FRANCIS JOHN, 6, Upper Wimpole-street. 
PHILLIPS, MR. LEWIS, Stock-exchange. 
POTTER, MR. CIPRIANI, 89, Inverness-terrace, Bayswater. 
PRICE, MR. G. P., Stock-exchange. 

PUTTICK, MR. J. F., 191, Piccadilly. 

RICHARDS, MR. BRINLEY, 4, Torrington-street, Russell-square, 
SHERRARD, MR. T., 36, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. 
SIMS, MR. DAVIS, Stock-exchange, 

SMART, SIR GEORGE, 91, Great Portland-street. 
SMITH, REV. JOHN, Mercers’-school, College-hill. 
SMITH, MR. SAMUEL, Field-house, Bradford, 
SNOXELL, MR. WM, 96, Regent-street. 
STEWART, MR. JOHN, 68, Cheapside. 

STREET, MR. W. F., Lower Clapton. 

TAYLOR, PROFESSOR EDWARD, Gresham College. 
WALKER, MR. J. W., 27, Francis-strect. 

WINSOR, MR. W., 65, Torrington-square. 
WITHALL, MR. W. H., 7, Parliament-street. 
WITTEN, MR. JAS., Stock-exchange. 


. That Mr. Robert Bowley be requested to act as Treasurer, and Mr 
Benjamin R. Aston as Honorary Secretary. 





Offers of co-operation from Musical Societies will be thonkfully responded to, i 
addre:sed to the | reasurer or thie Secret ry at the Office of The Sacred Harmonic 
Societ, No 6, Exeter Hall, by whom also, or by any member of the Committee, 
contributions will be received. Re mittances by Post Office Order are requested 
= - made payable to Mr. Robert Bowley, payable at the Charing Cross Office, 

ondon, 


*,* At the first Committee Meeting, held at Exeter Hall on the 1ith July, 169 
Contributions, amounting to £38. 8s., were announc d. The Committee adjourned 
uptil Friday, ‘the 25th July. Subscriptions received prior to that date will be 
printed in the first list. 


THE JUVENILE LIBRARY 


or 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





FOUR NEW COLLECTIONS. OF POPULAR MELODIES 
ARRANGED BY 
JOHN HILES. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 





LES VIOLETTES, 


No. 1. LA DONNA E MOBILE .. a ae -» Rigoletto. 
2. FRA POCOAME ., os be oe "Lucia di Siiotpehanees! 
38. MA BRUNETTE... ee o .. Arnaud. 
4. THE SUMMER BLOOM Is ‘PASSED ae -. Miss Ha: 
5. PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE .. t : French Nationa! ‘Air, 
6. AIR FAV rs Bi A ane os oe ee ve -+ De Beriot, 
7. CRADLE Si ne oe a6 ae -» Mendelssobn. 
8, GHOST MELODY +5 , oe ve a Corsican Brothers, 
9. BONNIE DUN ee ee o» .. Scotch Air. 
10. FETE DE LILAS. Moiieties na ey. . 6a. he 
ll. CROWN POLKA ve ve Py ee «. Kohler. 
12. HOME, SWEET HOME * oo & ea ..» Swiss Air. 


Complete 7 oe ee +» Price 6s. 





LES DIAMANS. 


No. 13. ATE,O.CARA . - Puritani. 


a eer eee ee Pe ree eee 
15. BON VERGIN (Polacca) .. 3.) 1. 8. LL Do. 
16; ANMIBDAUBIB: |. vo.:cc we ee de eee ieabela Ade. 


17. WHEN THE SWALLOWS oe ee ee oe «» Abt 


18. OLD FOLKS AT HOME ee oe ee American Ballad. 
19. RED, WHITE, AND BLUE. 08 és “7 -« National Air. 
20. THE NUN’S PRAYER ° ae oe oe .. Oberthtir, 
21. COM’ E GENTIL 8 a oy oe oo -» Don Pasquale. 
22. LES YEUX BLEUS .. ae “os se ea .. French song. 


23. VILIKINS’ VALSE .. oe oe oe ee +» Laurent. 
24, ELECTRIC GALOP .. ee oe ee oe ++ Gollmick. 


Complete .. ee oe ++ price 6s, 





LES PLEURETTES. 


No. 25. ALEXIS .. se ry = ée oe ee -. Himmel. 
26. UNE BELLE FLEUR.. ae od oe os «+ Hinten. 
27. LA PENSEE oe ine ae -. Neuland, 
98. LA SIRENE DE SORRENTE a ds aS .. Arnaud, 
29. STILL SO GENTLY .. oe oe ee -» Bellini. 
80. LA FLORENTINE ., ba o» as “ .. Burgmiiller. 
31. RHEINWEINLIED ., sy Fe os +s .. Anon, 
82. ALICE WALTZ.. As “5 oe A: re .. Browne. 
33. CAMILLE oe « a .» Ravina. 
34. IN THE GREENWOOD FREE oa oe oe «- Richards 
35. O LUCE DI QUES’ ANIM + 4 -- Donizetti. 


386. BRIGHT THINGS CAN NEVER DIE oP) ee +» Rimbault. 
Complete.. .. ee +. price 6s, 





LES PERLES. 


No, 37. Afi I VIEW SonNAMBULA +» Bellini. 
38, MAID, THOSE Briciit EYES do. -» Bellini. 
39. DO NOT MINGL 7 do. +» Bellini. 
40. WHILE THIS HEART do. es Bellini. 


41. GREEK PIRATES’ CHORUS aA - re .. Alvars, 
42. KONIGSBERG POLKA ie F oé 

43. VIOLET MAZURKA .. te é 
44. MERRY GIPSEY POLKA .. ° 
45. CONSIGLIO A NICE.. a ° 5 oe Guglielmo. 
46. IL SEGRETO .. as ee Pet . y -» Donizetti. 
47. TRAB, TRAB ; ee -« Kticken. 


Complete... os +» price 6s. 





BOOSEY & SONS, MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES STREET 











48. 10 TE VOGLIO BENE ASSAIE :. .. ¢:  ¢. Neapolitan Air. 
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1 | BEETHOVEN.* 
(Continued from p. 436.) 

Tux annuity granted by his three Meceenases, now melted down 
into two, and whose services to Beethoven must not be estimated 
too highly, since they chose to let the sum drop down to a dis- 
appointment of his just hopes, and did not even continue the 
fourth of his right,—this annuity, of which so much has been 
said, and which was of itself so trivial, Beethoven had to draw 
every four months. To receive this pittance, which may juristi- 
cally be referred to the shibboleth : “presto ut prestes” of the 
Roman innominate contracts, and which was not a donation, or 
gracious relief, since Beethoven, so to speak, exchanged it for 
his refusal of the appointment at the court of Cassel—to re- 
ceive this annuity, thus qualified, Beethoven required every time 
a legal certificate that he was still alive, a certificate which 
might have been quite as well afforded by his accumulating 
masterpieces. He generally got one of his acquaintances to 

rocure it. One day he wrote about it to Schindler in the 
‘ollowing words, the meaning of which Schindler had to guess, 
and which are characteristic of Beethoven’s jokingly sarcastic 
manner: “ Certificate of life. The fish lives; vidi, parson 
Romualdus.” 

We have seen how Beethoven, to his no small annoyance, was 
compelled to bring an action against the estate of Prince Kinski. 
As a general rule, he was not fortunate in his actions. He 
brought three in the course of his life. Here is the jes facti 
of one brought by him. Miilzel, the inventor of th metro- 
nometer, had promised, in the year 1812, to make him an 
acoustic machine. In order to chow his gratitude beforehand, 
Beethoven composed for the Panharmonica, which was also 
invented by Miilzel, a “ Battle Symphony,” as he called it. Miilzel 
asked him to score it, and thus arose the second part of the 
instrumental work known under the name of “ Wellington’s 
Victory in the Battle of Vittoria,” to which Beethoven subse- 

uently added the second part, the “ Battle of Vittoria” (See 

p. 91). On his side, Milzel constructed four acoustic machines. 
Beethoven found that only one of them was of any use, and em- 
= it for some time in his conversations with the Arch- 

uke Rudolph, as the stream of conversation would have been 
too greatly impeded by writing every thing down. In December, 
1813, the “Battle of Vittoria” was repeatedly performed (See, for 
the details of the important political circumstances of that time, 
Op. 91). Beethoven had unsuspiciously left the arrangement of 
the concerts to his so-called friend, a Viennese friend (Beet- 
hoven’s own expression), Miilzel. In the concert-bills, Malzel 
entitled the composition his property, and, in reply to Beet- 
hoven’s protestations against this pretension, declared that he 
attached the work for the acoustic machines and for fifty ducats 
he had lent Beethoven. The latter, who never allowed his scores 
to go out of his possession, and was even accustomed to keep an 
anxious watch over the parts when copied out, would have 
no occasion to fear any loss, had not Miilzel found means to pro- 
cure copies of the orchestral parts, with which he made of by 
way of Munich, to England. When intelligence was brought 
to Vienna that Miilzel had already had the “ Vittoria Music,” 
pret in a mutilated state, performed as his own property, in 
Munich, the comb of the excitable Beethoven swelled up, and 
he took the first legal steps in the matter. It appears from 
Beethoven’s deposition, which unfortunately has only been pre- 
served in a oe form, that it was true he had borrowed 
fifty ducats of Miilzel, but with the proviso that he should return 


them in Vienna, or give an order on a publisher of the “ Vittoria 


Music.” In a public letter, addressed, through the medium of 
the papers, to all the musicians in London, Beethoven warned 
them against the mutilated work,—to which Mailzel, not having 
been able to procure the whole of the , had caused a great 
deal to be added ~ some profane hand—and declared the per- 
formance in Munich to be an act of deception towards the public 
as well as towards the composer. This occurrence increased Beet- 
hoven’s distrust, originally arising from his defective hearing, of 
those around him, and of mankind in general. The most disastrous 





* Translated expressly for the Musical World by J. V. BrrpGEMan. 


effects upon both soul and mind, as upon his artistic activity, 
were the immediate results. Instead of living for art, and 
realising the ideas existing in his elevated mind, Beethoven now 
anxiously, and often pettily, controlled his-copyists, whom he 
would not allow to work anywhere but in his own house. 
Henceforward, the artist’s clouded soul—a picture of deeply 
moved disquiet, which was with difficulty combatted — beat 
about upon the black waves of unthankfulness and hate, with- 
out any guiding star whatever. It is to this period, also, that 
we must refer the occasional cantata—a most insignificant work 
for the composer of Fidelio—written at the order of the muni- 
cipal authorities of Vienna, for the Congress in the autumn of 
1814, “The Glorious Moment,”* (Letter e, 3rd section of the 
Catalogue). For this weak production, written on the shortest 
notice, Beethoven received what he had so long deserved, an 
honorary diploma as a citizen of Vienna. Yet he had already 
presented the city of Vienna with an “inhabitant without an 
equal,” when he gave them the Sinfonia Eroica! The only 
important work dating from this period is the “Eighth Sym- 
hony,” a composition ly contrasting with the artist’s 
ame of mind, and in which we might take the allegro for the 
peaceful dream of a man whose life has ceased to be so; in 
which the menuet appears to be a return to childlike forms, and 
the sweet rocking of the retto andante a silent reproach 
against all his unmerited sufferings. In the finale there isa 
touch of the drum and fife—of the war-dance and of war— 
recalling to our minds the period so struggle-fraught, from 1813 
to 1814, in which this more brilliant symphony was produced. 
In the C flat of the finale (seventeenth bar), we are menaced, 
however, with Beethoven’s “note of terror ;” ginder it yawns 
the ys of trials so well known to the master, to the edge of 
which he advanced, however he might roam through the fields 
of eternal spring. On this one note, and its elective affinities 
in Beethoven’s principal works, a whole book might be written. 
The soul of genius is full of wonderful contradictions! The 
picture of the Eighth Symphony, on the whole gaily smiling, 
sprang from the most clouded and dissatisfied state of min 
e hateful cause of this deep dissatisfaction did not, however, 
hinder Beethoven, four years later, when the “ Vittoria traitor,” 
Mailzel, wrote from Paris requesting him to patronize his metro- 
meter, from ensuring the success of the invention, although he 
said, in 1819, “No metrometer! Whoever possesses ” 
feeling does not need it, and whoever does not ess that 
feeling, derives no profit from the metrometer, for he will run 
from it with all the orchestra ;” a sentiment reminding us of 
the command given by the Caliph Osman for the burning of the 
library at Alexandria. But Beethoven was unmistakeably 
magnanimous ; his readiness to forget an affront was quite as 
great as his acuteness to receive it, 


CHAPTER Il, 


Brxraoven was destined to be more shaken by the action he 
considered it his duty to bring against the widow of his brother 
Charles, who, at his death, was cashier of the Austrian National 
Bank, in the year 1816. “My poor, eatery brother,” writes 
Beethoven to Ries, in London, “is dead. He had been sufferin 
from consumption for some years. I may reckon that what 
gave him, to render his life more comfortable, amounted to 
10,000 florinst (equivalent to the same number of francs). This 
is certainly nothing for an Englishman, but, for a poor German, 
or rather Austrian, it is a great deal.” His brother Charles 
had, by his will, appointed Beethoven guardian of a son who 
was still a minor, but the boy’s mother would not allow her 
brother-in-law to enter upon the trust confided to him. We 
have seen that the fruitless legal proceedings which Beethoven 
took against Miilzel had — thrown him back in the active 
exercise of his art, and poisoned the springs of his life, because 
even genius can create only when it is not suffering from a 
still-bleeding wound, and we are justified in attributing to this 
action for the guardianship of his nephew, the fact that we have 





* Der glorreiche Augenblick. 





+ Austrian currency. 
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not ten symphonies, by Beethoven., There, was not..a, pang of 
the soul, no real or fancied consequences, which Beethoven, as 
inexperienced in legal proceedings as in life, was not ‘destined 
to experience in this chapter of the civilcode, _, 1 

This third legal episode, the gloomy obsequies of the artist's 
noblest feelings, was dependent, more than any other section of 
the history of his sufferings, on the often microscopic conditions 
of German manners and customs, 

In Vienna, that. city intoxicated with aristocratic, ideas, and 
where you can flatter: the proprietor of the first café you may 
choose to select, by puttinga:Von before his plebeian name, the 
van before Beethoven’s name, especially in abbreviated forms, 
and upon title-pages was pretty generally accepted as the much- 
loved particle indicative of nobility. (Compare Op. 43, where, 
in one arraigement, the Van has become the French De). 
Beethoven’s sister-in-law, whether from a weakness for’ the 
aristocracy, or from error, carried her opposition to the 
guardianship which the artist claimed over her son, into the 
noble court of the First Instance, the Mieder-Oestreichisches 
Landrecht, This court immediately confirmed the. trust 
bequeathed to Beethoven, but, at the same time, demanded 
the proofs of the nobility, which was tacitly asserted by the fact 
of the matter having been referred to a noble court... The com- 
poser ofthe Symphony in C minor pointed to:his head and heart, 
There certainly dwelt the unnumbered ancestors of his mind, 
which was elevated far above all Landrechte in the world, ‘This 
proof afforded, for all countries and for all times, by the artist’s 
creations, could not, as we may easily imagine, prove sufficient 
for a “ Landrecht,” and the appointment of such a guardian as 
had never appeared before it in prazxi, and whose ‘real wards 
were all the composers of that time, was, with the greatest 
justice, according to the law regulating ‘such questions of com- 
petency, referred from the noble to the plebeian* tribunal, 
consisting of the magistrates of the city of Vienna. This 
change of court, although we find a difficulty. in believing it, 
wounded Beethoven’s pride most deeply, That he was wrong 
makes no difference, for an action in which the heart is con- 
cerned is not the same as one in a court of law. Beethoven 
maintained that he had suffered in his own person an inten- 
tional slight towards art and artists. With his feelings thus 
wounded, nothing could shake him in this notion, at a time 
when an imbecile confusion of idens still placed a noble court 
above. the corresponding municipal one, and when the plebeian 
element was compelled #n thest to rank lower than the aristo- 
cratic, however ‘much universal legal experience ‘declared in 
favour of plebeian, and especially municipal officials, because 
the piebeian judge has to obtain by his character «nd his acquire- 
ments what falls ‘to the young noble simply ‘bécause he is’ a 
young noble. Offences against the grammar of their mother 
tongue, with the use of a few seraps of French, and an_aristo- 
cratic ignorance of professional knowledge of any description, 
are still regarded, in certain ¢lasses, as more aristocratic qualities 
than the well-earned diploma of Doctor... This way of thinking 
lies hid in the only too frequent advertisements of trade, and of 
certain eoncerts synonymous with it, where we find the formula: 

To the nobility and’ public in general,” as if the nobility did 
not belong to the public, but toa higher solar system of their 
own! Qur jurist, our poor giant Beethoven, was of opinion 
that on exceptional course of legal procedure ought to obtain in 
the affairs of genius. An idea unknown to the pandects. 

Beethoven was heard to say: “The plebeian shall be separated 
from the higher man (even when he himself is the higher man ?) 
and my lot is cast beneath him.” An impression, impeding the 
bold flight of his soul, never afterwards left him, in spite of the 
great exertions made by that excellent man Bach, Hof- und- 
Gerichtsadvokat, and what, at present, is still more, Beethoven's 
counsel, to reconcile the artist with the world and mankind, as 
well as with the Wieder-Oestreichisches Landrecht. 

The Viennese magistrates, thinking of the law of guardianship 
when no will had been made, and which, therefore, was not, valid 
in this instance, gave the mother the preference over the uncle, 
‘ * Birgerlich, “ p\cbeian,” that is, “ relating to citizens, ot commoners,” 
11 contradistin¢tion to adelig, “noble, aristocratic,2—J. V. B. 











It was not until the expiration of four long,'long years, ‘which, 
to the great loss of mankind; had wins Sas smothered "in 
Beethoven the active exerdise of his art, that thestit which 
excited such an effect upon him» was to.a:happy con- 
clusion, by his’being named: gnariian of his» nephew,’ was 
altogethér unworthy of him: Such was:the prize forwhich :he 
exchanged his haunts, tacitly inhabited by the thusés, to brave 
that publicity which he hated ; such was the prize for whieh he 
was willing to sacrifice more thar his lifey namely ‘his art «itself, 
to enter the lists for the attainment of whatjhe considered right 
and proper. Beethoven, whovin life stood so much “in need of a 
éuistiea’s care himself, became a: guardidn,: and, im hiscown 
eyes, a father. rosoilol 229 ft dads oF 
| (T6. be continued) »\\. ey 








VIVIER.* 
(Continued from p. 437.).. 5, + to toro! 

Bot let us.endeavourto make Vivier better: understood: by a 
slight description of his personal appearatice.and characters: \\0/ 

He is.of the middle size, with a high and expansive forehead; 
and marked features. The regularity of the lattet wouldentitle 
him te pass for a “jolt gargon,” were not his piiigaeast weny 
and energetic. © His complexion denotes | strength; while the 
peculiar texture of his|skin announces apusual susceptibility: 
But to balance this nervous © pee he has: great muscular 
pons He ean, therefore, feel deeply without being enervateds; 

ence his extraordinary sang-frovd, ii teh 

His vision is;weak, although he is quick at i 
He takes no interest in painting, but the ‘tine susceptibility: of 
his ear is remarkable. He knows every sound. and) ite:slightest 
variation. He protests, indeed, that the gradations .of sounds 
represent to his mind colours.and their! various: tints. He! can 
hear from a Jong distance, and frequently astonishes: by ines 
peating every word of a conversation maintained.a long way off. 
His musical memory, in so far as it regards his own. works, ‘is 
prodigious, but in respect to those of others medioere. His:vecal 
organ is wonderfully supple, and, as he has the: faculty of ami+ 
tation to an extraordinary degree, nothing is easier for him than 
to make you believe that he speaks and singsin Germaa, Italian, 
English, modern Greek, Arabic, ete, etc. ed ot tdyus: 

Intellectually, Vivier’s, pereeptive, (artistic) faculties carry 
him on to the reflective (philosophical), (Thus :he loves te view 
life as it presents itself ‘at the moment. de feels: the desire to 
extract from every stone ,on. the, roadside: the electric spark. 
Rarely does his imagination, bury. itself.in the pastior wander 
into the future, ; ( oi 

Like,many zich in their own, resources and gifted with 
spontaneousness, Vivier reads but little, He is\mot learned, but 
he, has an instinct for most,things. With his delicate, ausceptable: 
and peculiar organisation, he feels most deeply. He isunap-\ 
proachable as an improvisator,,, Melodies, dramatic scenes, cari- 
catures, flow from him as water from a spring. 

Thus, when, he..is among those who can appreciate hitt, he 
becomes. brilliant, as a:diamond,and shines: pre-entinently. He 
attracts as.if by enchantment, with melodies serious.and melan- 
choly, elegant, and, dramatic, ideal and real, at. thei same time, 
fresh and tender, comic and.terrible, which, sung with perfeet ex~ 
pression, make happy hours, pass,.quickly away, although. the 
recollection of them,is retained for ever. iss it al 

It is only in such moments:of inspiration that we ean: obtaitt 
anything like a complete idea of his rich,and, powerful artistic 
mind, j i y y 

Vivier has.composed.a great deal, but much of what, he has 
written is not, only unpublished and unknown to the public, but 
even unwritten. It bubbles in his head by the side of & thobsand 
precious seeds that. favourable civeumstances alone cam germi- 
nate,{!1),, But where. is, the \Shakspere to;write:a poem for such 


" 


£ 


a strange musician? . Vivier would’ require:a plot.as eccentric: 


and complex as-himself—the fanciful and the dramatic, ithe reab 
and the ideal, mingled together at random, so -as:to give free 
vent to all his imagination. .If Vivier would, he cowd»write 





* Translated from * DT? Illustration.” 
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both the musi¢ anil the /ibretto of an opera, - It is, indeed, a pity 
that the light of! sucha genius should remain: for ever. hidden. 
In vain: Rossini, who loves him for his gaiety, esprit, and talent, 
which the great mimestro’ appreciates: better than any. dne—in 
vain Rossini says to-hiniy‘t/Take your-place, it is'waiting for you 
aen\-ddantl” »Perbaps the fruit isnot yet ripe: e must 
believe so,for Vivier has in‘ him a 'store of: melodies,origii 
fine,‘ expressive, andi tender, and ‘a mine/of harmony hitherto 
nhknown, » Ff it) was nob necessary to spoil so:much tin the 
ition of an dpera—if it eould only be tamprovised/ 
» Vivier, we have said, is gifted with: the faculty of perception. 
Nevertheless, ‘his reflective faculty tempers his energetic activity, 
so that the excessive delicacy of his nature is equalised by his 
hysical power.—( Literal translation /) He would otherwise be 
a strong, less profound, and comprehend less accurately so 
many various subjects. 

In his double capacity of artist. and philosopher, Vivier has a 
horror of the ordinary cares of life, of those miserable pettinesses 
that take away fron the poetry ‘of! existence: ' This ‘feeling is so 
strong inhim,! that he’ often passes whole days in bed ‘with 
nothing «9 trouble:him; in order thathe may pursue his reflections 
at his ease, Thus he has twenty portmanteaus which he never 
opens, but makes useof as ehairs or tables in the absenes of such 
necessary articles. ‘The ordinary pursuits of' life have no value 
in his eyes, sineo “he ‘sees too clearly their emptiness. ‘To’ be 

ovident, ‘to have' a! motive, to‘dull his spirits, enslave his 
intellect, and gain’ ‘nothing but meagre and uncertain rewards, 
is not for Vivier, but for fools (sic), Men, and’ the incidents of 
their lives, affect him much in the same way as the atoms that 
dance in ‘the-rays of the sun. He knows them all—from the 
highest to’: the» lowest, from the cottage to the palace ; with 
every link «in the social system he is familiar: great and 
small; handsonie and ugly, strong and weak ;\ kings and porters, 
high-born ladies and lowly maidens—what are they but dust ! 

Against © reflections: of this’ gloomy kind,’ he has but one 
refuge-—melody /'\\ Vivier ‘composes music for his own pleasure, 
listens to it; studies, invents, sings’ to himself all night in the 
solitute of ‘his parret, ; ; 

Bat no—he ‘has, at least, one live companion—a pigeon, a 
game cock, or some bird that he has tamed wonderfully, and 
taught to be strange, amusing, and ‘sentimental. Being little 
contemplative, he absolutely ‘requires something living to be 
always ‘about hii. ‘Thus, his nervous system becomes soothed, 
and he:can resign himself to thought. 

‘One day' he took’ into his head that it would be more agree- 
able, and'at'the same tinie instrtctive, to havea rattlesnake for 


8 ee cree & eeaney Sam, the See es See : that it consists ina great measure of imitative music. This is quite 


appeared to this singular nature a climax sufficiently eccentric ; 
but I am bound to add that he gave up both the idea and 
the rattlesnake; which is now the property of the Jardin des 
Plantes. 60 is 

(Zo be continued.) 
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“ Mupga” av rae Otymric.—The new burlesque at the little 
theatre! in Wych-street is drawing all London ‘nightiy. \ Mr. 
Robson bids fair'to obtain as great renown in his latest’ creation 
as in his Shylock. At present’ we have merely time to allude 
to. the ‘performance, and ‘shall * make’ a note on’t”’ when’ the 
season begins to decline and we have’ greater leisure on hand.’ 
Tn the meanwhile, it is but just to state, that the burlesque of 
Medea is:considered ‘by ew authorities’ as the ‘happiest 
and wittiest production of Mr. Robert Brough. Mdme. Ristori 
went to see the performance last week, and was in ecstacies 
with Mr. Robson, and Jaughed until the tears ran down her 
cheeks, We advise all lovers of real comie acting to see Robsort 
in “Miss Medea.” uu bs 

Exuraition: or <Argr Treasurss ty Manonkster—H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, in.a:letter to Lord Ellesmere on the forthcoming 
exhibition, states: that he has had ‘a catalogue of the works of 
all the old masters pre and forwarded to his lordship, with 
a view to show that the refusal of the owners of pictures by 
celebrated. masters to lend works for the purposes of the'ex- 
hibition, would make a serious gap in its chronological 
arrangement, oa Ni 





‘BEETHOVEN'S PASTORAL SYMPHONY, 
By the Author of the, New Philharmomie- Programmes. 


Tus remarkable work is admitted on'all hands to be one of the finest 
examples in existence of tiiat style of composition culled descriptive 
music ; the aim of which is not merely 'to raise eviofions in the mind, 
but to suggest ‘ideas of objects, facta, or scenes, properly appreciable 
only by other senses than that of hearing: : 

6 (Phia may be attempted in ‘several’ ways; as, first, by the 
artificial imitation of natural sounds—such as tle warbling of birds, 
the: cries of ani the noises of a storm, &c:,\Ke. Or, secondly, 
there may be an.attempt to imitate qualities not phonetic ; as, for in- 
stance, to represent something rising by the use of an ascending scale, 
or.something leaping by skips of intervals; a ludicrous example of this 
kind of description being the celebrated old catch, in..which the notes 
formed a curye, to_represenb a, rainbow! Both these styles of com- 
position, however, though in skilful hands they may give rise to ingenious 
and not unpleasing effects (as may be seen in, Haydn’s oratorio of the 
Creation, and many other works), are but of a jow grade, requiring no 
great amount of intellectual perception or musical genius in the com- 
poser, and giving rise to only very commonplace feelings of appreciation 


| in the hearer. A'far more noble kind of descriptive music. is that which, 


avoiding trivial imitations, endeayours to’make the general character of 
the composition serve for the depiction of thé general ideal characteristics 
ofthe scene to be represented. The deseription in this éase is effected by 
what may be called ‘kindred emotions: ‘The music is made to describe 
facté or scenes through the medium of sensations appertaining to them, 
which sensations are producible only by musical combiuations. Thus, 
for instance, an impression of Jiveliness or solemnity conveyed by music 
may correspond with feelings of the same nature excited by certain 
objects or scenes, and: so may be said to describe such scenes by re- 
calling certain subjective qualities of them. ‘The composer then will 
seek first to determine clearly what are the ideal characteriatics of the 
seene he wishes to pourtray, and will write his, music.so as to excite 
ending ideas, leaving all trivial similarities out, of the question 
altogether. 

The best kind of descriptive music, therefore, combines in itself, to a 
certain extent, the qualities of music and drama together. In music 
written expressly for dramatic representation, the character must, of 
course, be suitable to the nature of the scene; and, in return, the scene 
aids in rendering the character of the music intelligible; but, m sym- 
phonic compositions, where no adventitious aids are present, the task 
of description becomes much more difficult, and the interpretation often 
mueh less clear. Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony wae, ds far as we 
know, the first attempt to give a symphony, as a whole, a descriptive 
character ;\and we would particularly draw attention to the fact, not 
generally understood we think, that the method of description here 
followed:is almost exclusively of the higher kind. An impression pre- 
vails amongst many.persons who have not studied the work carefully, 


a mistake ; the author has most carefully avoided (exeept in one passage, 
which we shall hereafter point out) any common-place imitative effects, 
and has relied solely on the nobler design of acting on, the mind by 
kindred impressions. If there were any doubt about this, we have 
Beethoven’s own authority in proof of it ; for it is on record that he 
described the symphony as “consisting more in the expression of sen- 
timent, than in actual representation.” And it is particularly in illus- 
tration ‘of this character’ of the work ‘that we offer the following 
remarks upon it. x 
1 fhe Pastoral Symphony was composed in 1808, and is numbered as 
Op. 68; corresponding to about the middle period of the composer's 
second or best style. It is the only symphonie composition, except the 
funeral march in the Hroica, to which any descriptive character has 
been expressly attached by the composer. ’ 
The first movement is intended to depict the cheerful sensations 
awakened in the mind by. an arrival in the country; and this idea ofa 
visit is a very striking one, Beethoven understood well the ‘fact that 
the charms of rural scenery are much more keenly appreciated by 
visitors to, than by residents in, the country; and there are few 
inhabitants of largé towns who cannot bear testimony. to the delight 
experienced, when, after perhaps months of imprisonment in crowded 
streets, they first arriye amidst the freshness of a country, scene. The 
origitial expression in the score “heitere Empfindungen,” is scarcely 
well’ translateable into English, the word heitere meaning something 
between “clieerful” and “gay,” more lively than the former, more 
earnest than the latter; the kind of sensation we feel when something 
oceurs toexhilarate'the mind without disturbing its thoughtfulness ; 
precisely that, in short, which is produced by ‘charming scenery, And 
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to raise sensations of this kind, through the medium of the ear instead 
of the eye, has been the cdmposer’s object in this first movement. It 
is in no respect whatever imitative, and it is scarcely possible to give a 
meaning to individual passages, as it is by the general character of the 
movement alone that its effect is intended to be produced. It is 
exceedingly simple, melodious, and flowing, exhibiting no feature 
calculated to distract the attention from the pure harmony and melody 
of the music, or even to call forth that startled admiration with which 
this composer’s works are sometimes heard; all is quiet and calm, and 
may be listened to and admired with as little mental excrtion as is 
required to appreciate the beauties of the woods and the fields. The 
second motivo includes double counterpoint on three subjects, but is, 
nevertheless, perfectly clear; and the elaboration of the second part is 
singularly free from complexity—so true has the composer adhered to 
the plan he had in view. The instrumentation of this, as well as the 
second movement, is simple, the orchestra consisting only of the 
ordinary string and wood bands, with the addition of two horns. 

The second or slow movement is entitled Scene am Bach; i. 0. & 
scene by a brook or rivulet. It is not easy to define, with any pre- 
tensions to accuracy, the precise nature of the ideas that the composer 
intended to convey in this movement, further than that its general 
character is placid, flowing, rich, and melodious, and so may be taken 
to correspond with the feelings excited by the gorgeous natural colour- 
ing of some thickly wooded landscape, having a stream as its principal 
feature. The leading character of the music lies in the fulness of the 
harmony, the peculiar flowing style of the accompaniment, and the 
richness of the instrumentation. It has been sometimes thought that 
the accompaniment may be intended to represent the murmuring of a 
brook; but this, we think, would be inconsistent with the principle 
usually followed throughout the symphony. As an imitation, the 
thing would be a failure; as a suggestion of the idea of massive beauty, 
it is noble and effective, There is, however, a passage at the end of the 
movement which comes under the category of imitation of sounds— 
namely, a trio of three birds, denoted in the score as nightingale, quail, 
and cuckoo, and represented by the flute, oboe, and clarionet respectively, 
We have often wished this passage, so unlike any other part of the 
symphony, was not there, as compromising the dignity of the compo- 
sition; and it is so obviously an episode, that we indulge a fancy it 
may have beena subsequent interpolation, added perhaps at the instance 
of some of the composer’s lady friends, who thought the presence of 
good unmistakeable birds essential to complete the ideal landscape. 
We believe that if Beethoven had sincerely approved this style of 
description, he would have introduced the warblers into the body of 
the movement (as Spohr has done in his symphony “ Die Weihe der 
Tine”); for the few shakes and ornaments that occur in the melodies 
are obviously only suggestive and not imitative. The bird episode is, 
however, it must be admitted, in some measure redeemed by the admi- 
rable way in which it is expressed, and its skilful connection with the 
more legitimate part of the music. 

The third movement, in which trumpets are added, is intended to 
represent a rustic /¢¢e, and its general characteristic is sparkling gaiety, 
mingled with a certain quaintness difficult to describe, but which admi- 
rably corresponds with the idea generally entertained of peasant sports. 
A kind of musette feature, frequently occurring, ma probably be in- 
tended to embody the idea of the simplicity of rustic music. A kind 
of solo for oboe, repeated by clarionet and horn, and accompanied each 
time with the bassoon playing only the key note and its fifth alter- 
nately, points to the same resemblance. In the middle of the movement, 
occurs an episode in common time, the strongly marked rhythm and 
quaint construction of which evidently suggest the joyous abandon of 
unrestrained rustic merriment. At the end of this, a sustained trumpet 
note appears to call the revellers back; the former measure is intro- 
duced again, soon becoming more joyous as the time increases to presto, 
and the fete appears to come to a close. The final cadence is, however, 
not completed; for, instead of the expected ¢lose on the chord of F, 
the dominant harmony is succeeded by a low murmur of the basses on 
D?, forming the commencement of the storm. 

And how shall we describe the stupendous display of musical genius 
here contained? This movement is alone a study for a lifetime ; not 
only as an unparalleled example of the power of musical description, 
but also as one of the most masterly specimens of legitimate musical 
writing that is to be found in the whole range of Beethoven’s compo- 
sitions. For it is easy to show that, strong as the temptation which a 
storm offers for unworthy devices, there is not a note of this which is 
not pure music of the noblest kind. We cannot lay too much 
emphasis on the fact that it is not imitative. There are people who 
think it necessary, in order to realize to their own minds the descriptive 
power of the composition, that they should be able to trace in it, not 











only the roll of the thunder, but the pattering of the raindrops, the 
howling of the wind, the eries of frightened animals, &c.; but all this 
is pure imagination, and we are convinced that the composer himself 
would not have considered such interpretations any compliment. to his 
intellectual powers, His gim was not to imitate noises, which would 
haye been but puerile work at the best, but rather to produce impres- 
sions or emotions—a far higher and nobler work, and one which gave 
him a much wider scope, as embracing elements of impressiveness gut 
of the domain of sound altogether, such as the heavy. sultriness of the 
air, the gasping of nature, as it were, for breath; the general impres- 
sion of awe produced by the impending war of the elements, &c., &o,, all 
of which are more or less typified in the scene now before us. The 
emotions excited by the awful phenomena of a heavy summer thunder 
storm are of the sublimest character ; and their production by music, 
if practicable at all, certainly requires higher means than the clatter of 
peas in a tin case, or a series of thumps ona drum head. And it is 
particularly worthy of notice, as an evidence how Beethoven shunned 
mere imitation, that the drums, which in ordinary musical storms form 
the staple commodity, as giving from time immemorial the orthodox 
representation of thunder, are throughout this movement quite sub- 
ordinate; they strengthen the effects of the other instruments but inno 
instance take any independent part oftheirown. For example, the first 
idea of any ordinary composer would have been to commence the storm 
with a roll of the drums, piaunissimo, to imitate distant thunder, Not 
so Beethoven. He produces the effect desired by music, not by mere 
noise. His first rumble is, as has been already stated, an interruption 
of a cadence by a tremolo of basses on the semitone above the domi- 
nant. This is followed by light piano passages, of a singular uncertain 
character, on the violins; the tremolo then is repeated a Jittle louder 
and longer, with the addition of a few holding notes on wind instru- 
ments; the violin passages enter again, a gradual crescendo follows, 
then the first burst of the storm occurs. It is impossible to conceive a 
better representation, condensed into so short a space, of the feelings 
attendant upon the approach of a storm: the first distant alarm, the 
incipient fear, the listening anxiety, and at last the certainty of the 
impending elemental war! The crash itself is simply a fortissimo 
minor chord, with a tremolo on the violins. Here the drums enter for 
the first time; but we have great doubt whether, either here or in any 
other part of the movement, the composer had the intention of giving 
any direct imitation of the sound of thunder. ‘The idea is rather that 
of alarm and confusion ; the latter ‘being expressed by a very original 
device in the basses—namely, making the contra bassi play groups of 
Jour notes against corresponding groups of five on the violoncellos ; 
the drums add weight, of course, to the general effect, ag they do in 
any other forte passage, but nothing more. The strength of the storm 
is carried on by a series of vigorous erratic unison, passages, giving a 
fine idea of a wayward force struggling, as it were, to expand itself in 
the strife of the elements. After this comes a lull of some length, 
interrupted by occasional vivid startling chords, with an echo instantly 
following, probably intended, not so much to depict any actual incident, 
as to keep the attention awake, and give a general idea of the constant 
power of the disturbing agency, though for the present subdued; and 
this is also impressed on the mind by the continual tremolo of the 
violins and the frequent low running passages of the basses, which, 
however, are here more regular than before. In time, another outbreak 
threatens ; the violins take up again their first passage, the wind instru- 
ments join in sustained moaning notes, or in pitiful interrupted wails ; 
the basses resume their confused rumble ; and, after.a gradual crescendo, 
comes another fortissimo burst of the storm, This, however, is nota 
simple sustained chord like the first one, but a regular musical phrase ; 
in which the hurried descent of the violins through the chord in each 
bar ; the fine march of the bass; the, impressive prolonged unisons of 
the wind instruments ; the double syncopated accents ; and the simple, 
yet masterly and striking modulations, give not only a most forcible 
and appropriate effect, but also a character of great grandeur in a 
musical point of view. 

The storm temporarily lulls again, and now comes the most striking 
part of the scene. It may be noticed by anybody who will take the 
trouble to observe the phenomena of a thunderstorm, that, immediately 
before the heaviest crash, there generally occurs a lull; during which, 
however, the stillness which seems to prevail is of an unearthly awful 
character, evidently only the precursor of greater violence; thé heavens, 
so to speak, appearing to be gathering strength’ for their most terrible 
discharge. At this time the atmosphere is unusually oppressive; and 
it is impossible to avoid a sensation of fearful suspense, in expecta- 
tion of the explosion, which we feel must be close at hand, Now 
Beethoven has seized this feature with the greatest skill, It ia searealy 
possible to describe the manner in which the representation ia effected 
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but, for about twelve bars (pp, 136 and 137 in the Leipsic Score), the 
imagination is kept in ‘a state of indescribable tension, precisely corre- 
sponding to the effect on the mind of the lull above alluded to. It is 
here, and here only, that the composer has used the chromatic scale; 
one of the ‘most common devices to imitate storm ‘and wind among 
commonplace writers ; but its effect here is not imitative—it is used as 
a means of increasing the sensation of indefinite, restless anxiety ; and, 
conjoined with the alternate moaning and starting of the other parts, 

resses perfectly the feeling intended to be conveyed; namely, the 
antictpation of the coming explosion. And, accordingly, on the fourth 
beat of the bar; that is, just when it would be least expected, the 
whole orchestra, now strengthened for thie first time by two trombones 
and a piccolo, burst into a terrific crash, which is the grand climax of 
the force of the storm. This is formed by the full chord of the 
diminished seventh, sustained for several bars, and followed by a succes- 
sion of other similar chords, interrupted by sudden éforzandos, and 
leading into a repetition of the fine descending passage before 
alluded to. 

But now the storm begins finally to abate; and here again the skill 
of the composer becomes strongly marked. It is a matter of observa- 
tion that, generally speaking, a storm ceases very soon after the most 
violent outburst; the winks accumulation of the disturbing agent 
being then relieved. The thunder continues for a time in the distance ; 
but the gloom begins to clear off, the clouds open, a peep of the blue 
sky is seen, which quickly expands, and relieved nature resumes her 
wonted appearance. All this is most admirably followed in the 
Symphony; the grand crash over, the force soon begins to slacken, 
a diminuendo commences, and soon reaches a piano ; the basses descend, 
bringing the rumbling to their lowest notes; an occasional sfor 
zando occurs, but the evidence of the brightening up of the elements 
gradually becomes more complete ; and this not only by the cessation 
of the characteristics of the storm, but by a complete change in the 
nature of the harmony; the entrance of clear, open, major chords ; first 
subdued in the lower octaves, and then taken more prominently, and 
combined with sweet, touching melody, offering a most striking and 
beautiful parallel to the natural effect above described. ‘The basses ever 
and anon give a slight, deep roll; but this soon ceases altogether, and a 
few clear notes of the flute, used as a passing into the last movement, 
declare that the storm is over, and all is again serene. 

Such is Beethoven’s representation of a storm, which we may safely 
say is altogether unparalleled, not only in its effect, but in regard to 
the noble character of the means by which this effect is obtained. 

The concluding movement represents Pastoral Songs, or the embodi- 
ment of feelings of joy and gratitude after the storm. It commences 
with a kind of pastoral call, taken first on the clarionets, and then on 
the horns ; after'which an elegant melody is introduced, which forms 
the principal subject of the movement. ‘The character of the whole is 
highly melodious and cheerful; the instrumentation rich and full; the 
two trombones, first introduced in the storm, being here retained to 
fill in the harmony. The coda, from the diminuendo after the fortisstmo, 
is singularly beautiful and impressive, and the conclusion is very 
original. 





RoyaL Navau. Fremarz Scnooi.—The establishment. at 
Richmond having been found too small for the aceommodation 
of the increasing number of pupils, the committee have been 
for a long time looking out for new premises, and at length have 
come to an arrangement for the purehase of St. Margaret’s 
mansion on the banks of the Thames, and about seven acres of 
the adjoining land from the Conservative Land Society, the 
directors of which, rather than pull down the magnificent edifice, 
have lowered their price on behalf of this excellent institution, 
founded by the late Admiral Sir Thomas Williams in 1840, 
for the education of the daughters of necessitous officers 
of the Royal Navy. The grant of £5,000 from the Royal 
Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund, with an appeal for addi- 
tional subscriptions from the general public, will enable the 
Royal Naval Female School to complete the purchase. Earl 

is the president of the committee of the Institution, 
which is under the patronage of the. Queen. 

Rorvan Mepica, Bengvo.ent, Contuce—The sum of £100 
has been forwarded to the treasurer by Herr Otto Goldschmidt, 
at the same time expressing regret that Madame Goldschmidt 
Lind-had not been able to sing for the benefit of the Institution. 

MApEmorseLix Racnet, who is still suffering, will, it is ex- 
pected,. pass the winter months in the island of Madeira, 





ROSINA WRIGHT. 


OnE morning, during a rehearsal of the amateur pantomime 
at the Lyceum, Cerito was standing at the wing, watching 
Rosina Wright during the 7'ruandaise, with Mr. T. Holmes. 
Struck with the grace, good temper, and originality of the clever 
little danseuse, she is reported to have said, “Why are not all 
the theatres in London fighting for her?” upon knowing that 
she was then out of an engagement. 

Cerito was right. We cannot understand it ourselves, and 
yet our acquaintance with theatrical matters is pretty practical 
and extensive. Without an equal—without anything like an 
equal—on the English boards ; with ‘an odd, quaint, originality 
of thought most attractively carried out, and a popularity 
unbounded—a constant good temper and indefatigable exertion 
to work for the delight of the audience, or comply with an 
encore, in the face of cries of “Shame!” and “Too much! ”— 
there is not a theatre in London that has secured her regularly 
for the season. And yet, in dilemmas, she is always engaged to 
prop up the establishment and draw the public—a game Shet- 
land pony doing the work of a dray-horse: now relieving, for 
one scene only, the tinselled ponderosities of the latter-day 
Lyceum burlesques ; now affording a little relief to the small 
and very select audience of a Surrey Italian-opera ; and now 
gladdening the heart of the manager, as he watches the half- 
pricers turning in at Drury Lane, who, unallured by Miss, or 
Mrs., or Madame, or whatever it is, “Lucy Eseott” put their 
money down in goodly numbers to see “ Rosey Wright.” And 
this familiar appellation, be it understood, the public have given 
it to her—she has not suggested it to them. 

Why she is not the life and soul of the Winter's Tale ballet at 
the Princess’s ?—why she is not causing Perea Nina to shake in 
her shoes at the Haymarket, or whirling like 2 marsh-meteor 
round Robson at the Olympic, or flashing about the Adelphi 
stage amongst those coryphées, (who, as some one is reported to 
have said at the Fielding Club, are more to be respected than 
admired) ; or, above all, why she is not at either of the Italian- 
operas, are mysteries of the managers. We hope never to arrive 
at that pitch of insanity which exhibits itself in taking a theatre. 
Should that dark period ever arrive, the very first person we 
should try to engage would be Rosina Wright. : 

It was only at the last amateur pantomime that the public 
became aware of her being as clever with her head as with her 
heels. In the little part of Zisette her clear sensible voice 
travelled to all parts of the house—not a line halted, nor was 
au emphasis misplaced ; and the result was that a double hold 
upon popularity assured itself. Tt is whispered that Albert 
Smith has written a little piece of diablerie expressly for her ; 
and that at no very distant night, a little theatre will be created 
in the Constantinople room at the Egyptian Hall, to which, 
some Saturday evening, a few privileged frierds will be invited, 
to test the acting capabilities of their little friend to a further 
extent, . There is no doubt of the result. ; 

We have forgotten a very important fact, though. Rosina 
Wright’s first benefit is announced for Wednesday next, the 
23rd inst. at Drury Lane. A little neat circular tells us that 
private boxes, stalls, and places can be had of her at her 
residerice, 12, Hart-street, Bloomsbury ; and we can quietly 
hint to her admirers that tickets taken direct from her, will 
better serve her interests than those purehased at the theatre, 
or paid for at the doors. ol 

i very clever imitation of Lever’s style, by Mr. W. Follet 
Synge, of the Foreign Office, will be found in The Keepsake of 
this year. In it, Captain O’Shilloo Blake of the Slashers sings & 
song in the Crimea, about the pantomime and its Columbine, 
We reprint it opportunely on this occasion : 

THE COLUMBINE. 
Atmm—The Widow Malone. 
Pll not need the aid of the Nine, 
Divine, 
To sing this sweet Columbine 
Of mine: 
Herself is the Muse 
Whose inspiring I’ll use 
To sing of my dear Columbine. 
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Taglioni I’ve seen raise a'shine 
So fine, 
And Cerito her best ballet tryin’ 
And flyin’ ; 
But of all the light’ trippers 
In white-satin slippers, 
There’s'hone like my dear Columbine, 


By my conscience I couldn’t but pine 
And whine, 
And m troth [was very near dyin’ 
Of sighin’ 
When the Harlequin’s-arms 
Were encircling the charms 
Of Rosina, my dear Columbine. 


Then fill up that goblet of thine 
With: wine. 
And pledge me this charmer of mine, 
Divine, 
Rosina the pretty, 
The graceful, the witty — 
The beautiful young Columbine, 





NOTICE 
SEVERAL coneerts overdue: will be noticed next weék. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

AnntE.—Two verses only. , 

B. J., Princess’s Theatre.— Weber, we believe, never conducted 
the entire opera in London. He conducted the first perform- 
‘ance of the overture at the Phitharmonic Concerts. We are, 
nevertheless, not absolutely certain of the first. 
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THE season is drawing to a close. It*has been a more than 
usttally eventful one. Such a gathering of great artists has 
rately ‘been witnessed in one year, and never except in 
“anmusieal London,” Mr. Ella never tires of admonishing 
us, that. (except at the Musical Union) there is no music in 


England, and that the eager connoisseur must betake himself | 


to Vienna, Berlin, Paris, or some other great town on the 
continent, to enjoy the manifestations of his beloved art. 


Nevertheless we have visited nearly all these buasted marts. 


of ‘harmony, and never, heard so much music (or so good) in 
any of them as in London, 

What have we not-heard this season? ‘To begin with the 
concerts of Jenny Lind at Exeter Hall and the Hanover 
Square Rooms. Where else could this greatly renowned 
smger and most charitable of public characters be heard 
so many times in succession ?—and with her husband, Herr 
Otto Goldschmidt to boot, who knows all “the concertos ?” 
Then we have. liad two Italian Operas. At the one the 
vieille gerde—the still unrivalled troop—with' Grisi, Mario, 
Bosio, and Ronconi at its head ; at the other, the new reve- 
lations of little Piccolomini and big Joanna Wagner, with 
the incomparable Alboni to bring up the rear. Any one— 
or at least any two—of these singers would have sufficed to 
give “the season” éclét in a continental town. But we have 


had them all at once, and many others in the bargain, whom, 

however talented and _ respectable, it isnot necessary to 

specify by name. 
We have had also two Philharmonic ‘Societies“the 








“Qld,” resuseitated,,as it,/ were, by: Dre ®temddle!:Benr: 
nett, the “New” manfully ‘and, successfully, strivitg under, 
the guidance of ‘Benediet...and (Dr. ‘Wyldex!; Wes thave: 
thus had symphonies and. concertos,. overtures: and »what- 
not,,.to our theart’s, content... Piatists,| have ; swarmed 
among us-—finst-raie pianists, like, Clara; (Wieck): Sehumann)- 
Sterndale Bennett, Charles Hallé, Alexander Billet, Arabella. 
Goddard—to say nothing of :a host)of minor, stats, alk strug! 
gling fora hearing, and: few of, them getting it!/(at, the: 
Musical Union). For, violinists; it is suffitient/ to.;name, 
Ernst, Siyori, Molique—sinee. the: (‘ et. ceteras” .would | take 
up too long a, space. With Piatti,.as violoncello, and: Botten, 
sini (better late than never),as|double-bass, we need) scarcely: 
enlarge the list—hoth being inimitable, ¥/.; Y 
The unknown artists who, have paid us visits this year: 
are too many to count; we shall, not. therefore attempt to 
enumerate them. 
And what a legion.of concerts have, sprung, out; of this. 
embarras de richesses !—concerts entirely independent of tho’ 
“ societies,” whether Philharmoni¢ or-Sacred ‘Harmonie, of; 
St. Martin’s Hall and: Mr. Hullah, who; brought. out amew| 
oratorio .(Rheinthaler’s  Jepthah), and of the stereotypedi: 
benefit performances, wader well-known mames. Qué of alk, 
this novelty, however, it cannot: be, said that | music has! 
gained much. We are still waiting for a composer-—since 
neither Herr. Rheinthaler nor Senor Yradier. will, suffice, 
eyen with the recommendation of the Athenewm » The ora! 
torio of the; first is dry, and unimaginative; the Spanish’ 
romances of the last. are trifles, all, of. colou—-wheni you, 
haye heard one of them you have heard the rest, jot sli 
The single new opera which has been given this season——; 
La Traviata—is the weakest of its composer ; and though. it 
brought with it a young, fresh, and charming actress, full, to! 
overflowing’ of enthusiasm and. promigze, it didnot present 
us with what may yet be denominated @ singer. 
Musically speaking, what, then, have tbeen the, facts of the ) 
season 18561. Dr. Schumann’s, Paradise and Peri, at. the 
elder Philharmonic, was less\a “fact” than a falsehood:;. Drv 
Wylde’s Puradise. Lost. remains unfinished ;.and, though two! 
fine work's of Mozart weve disinterred, they were too ill per-: 
formed to be ‘suegessful. . The, only. offering, of he Nev: 
Philharmonic, therefore; was, Dr. Schumann’s pianoforte cons! 
certo, which, although played con amore by. his, clever and 
interesting wife, was very properly declined by thoge, eritics 
who attempt with more. or, less success, to. direct; public; 
opinion. We have. thus ‘to. thank, | the, Philharmonic, 
Societies for Madame Jenny Lind ..Goldschmidt—+and 
nothing else? Yes, we are grateful;.to ;the, direetors: 
of the ancient Society for. allowing , their. subscribers 
an opportunity of hearing and, applauding, a,, master-, 
piece composed by an English musician, and performed by 
an English pianist... Tous, we, awn, one of the most inter-; 
esting events of the year. was the performance, of. Drs 
Bennett’s concerto.in © minor, by Miss Arabella Goddard— 
which, moreover, closed up an old wound, we trust, never, 
again to be reopened, Our readers will have understood .us,, 
more. especially those, who ranged themselves,on,either side 
during, the, progress of that unhappy, misunderstanding 
between an.eminent Italian. and, an,.eminent English: 
musician, who shall be nameless—notwithstanding, that; the. 
nares of both read very handsomely, and, have ,been. read: 
very often in print, : sillisd dos 
To turn to the Sacred Harmonic. That.great—Society. 
has introduced Mr. Costa’s Eli to. London: ; :but::with sthe 
committee of the Birmingham rests the credit of havitig' 
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suggested and! first’ ‘produced’ ‘that very popular work ‘in 
public: The’ Sacred’ Harmonie has dtherwise been content 
to follow ‘im the beatén path it has trod so long. 

Beethoven’s later compositions are winning their way 
slowly but surely: We have dwelt upon Miss’ Goddard's 
second performance of his grandest and most’ difficult sonata ; 
and we have rendered justice t6 the fine execution of his 


Ninth Symphony by the Orchestral Union, under’ the'direc-’ 


tion of My. Alfred Mellon!) Acknowledgment'isdue; how- 
ever, ‘to’! Mri ‘Hallé, ‘for his intellectual “interpretation” 
(permit the word) of another of the latest and greatest of the 
pianoforte sonatas, at his last “ Recital”—we mean the Op. 
111, in © minor, which, while not designed on a scale so 
vast and infinitely developed as the Op. 106, in’ B- flat, 
ranks nevertheless as high’ as‘ any of: its’ eormpanidn- 
works as ‘an’ effort of imagination, and is, moreover, the 
Devil to p(l)ay, from the beginning of the wlleyro to the 
end of the variations. Even the timid and conservative 
Mr. Ella: has (for the third—not “the first” time’ in 10 
years), assailed the ears and lexed the understandings of 
his perfumed “sitters,” with ‘thle -pllstherndas quartet in B 
flat—another giant inspiration of the Oolossus of instru: 
mental harmony. | Why not risk ‘this at least ‘once a year ? 
It would do no harm to the Musical ‘Union—on' the 
contrary, ; 

Of the concerts of Jenny Lind so much has been said 
lately that we need ‘say nothing now: Suffice it, the year 
1856 will be remembered as the year in which one of ‘tlie 
grandest and most perfect’ of singers retired into private 
life, in the midst’ of triumphs; and in the zenith of her 
powers. 

At the Italian Operas (besides the apparition of Marietta 
Piccolomini), we:must mark as “facts” the unfading energy 
and vigor of Giulia Grisi—the unusually splendid singing of 
Mario, which has made’ of the season at the Royal Italian 
Opera a veritable “Mario season”—the temporary ‘secession 
of the popular Tamberlik at an early part of the ‘season—the 
wonderful musico-dramatic displays, tragie arid comic, of 
Ronconithe increasing ‘reputation and» continual improve- 


ment of Angiolitia Bosio—and the mimitable'vocalisation of ' 


Marietta Alboni,' who looks younger and handsomer than in 
1847, ‘These have given sufficient interest: and ¢elat to the 
Ttalian campaign. ; 
*What more? Let us’ see) Balfé ‘has séceded from the 
post he filled so honourably from 1846 t6 185% (inclusive) as 
musical’ director at her Majesty's Theatre ; in revenge,’ how+ 


ever, he has! set some songs of the poet’ Longfellow in’ so” 


kindred‘a spirit that they promise to exceed in popularity all 
he wrote before ; and he has given a benefit at’ Drury Lane, 
which was atthe ‘same time'a buimper and a’ triumph—so 
that Balfe, the ex-conductor, stands in no need of ‘consola- 
tion. | Covent Garden was burnt down early in March ; and’ 
in'the middle of April the Royal Italian Opera commenced 
proceedings at the Lyceum ! 
re-opened its familiar’‘doors to the public after two whole 
years of torpor,* with Mr. Lumley, still’ zealous, eager, and 
full of ‘enterprise atthe helm. 2nfin, while one ‘gréat 
edifice devoted to’ music perished by fire in March, another 
has risen, as it were by magic; four months later, in’ the 
midst of a: garden—we mean, of course, the Surrey Music 
Halll, the inauguration of which took place on Tuesday with 
such brilliant success, under the direction of''M. Jullien. 


Her’ Majesty’s Theatre has’ 


We have more to say, however,-about the-season of 1856. 
Just now we are out of breath. 
» Concert Tour.—Megsrs. Boosey and Sons have engaged 
the following popular artists for a provingial. tour in October 
next:—Mad. Enderssohn,.Mr.: Sims Reeves, Mr. Balfe, 
‘Mr. George Case, and Miss Arabella Goddard, it being her 
first appearance in the provinces’ 'sinéé her réturn from the 
continent. Mr. Balfe is announced, to, sing two of his most 
popular songs every night. 





Fanny Cerito.— This. accomplished and ‘fascinating dan- 
seuse is engaged by command of the Emperor'of Russia for the 
ensuing coronation of his Imperial Majesty, which takes place 
at Moscow in August, .and. which will: be:celebrated, amon; 
other festivities, by a series of grand performances of opera ma 
ballet. Madame Bosio will be the star of the opera; and Fanny 
Cerito of the ballet.. We congratulate our former enemy and 
present friend, the peaceful and sagacious Alexander the Second, 
on his choice. : i 
Mapame Jenny Linp Gotpscuipr, who has’ been on a visit 
t : > an / 
this day. : 

M. JuLes pe Giimes leaves London to-day for Brussels. 

Mr. Scyory has resigned his appdintment as Band-master of 
the Grenadier Guards. A handsome silver inkstand was pre- 
sented to him by the Serjeant of the band, in the name of the 
members, on the 2nd mst. “ 
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CONCERTS—VARIOUS. 2000. soc 

M. Cuartzs Hauz’s sixth pianoforte,“ Recital,” took .place 
on Thursday afternoon, .M, Hallé has thus, given the last.of,a 
series of performances which have presented more than ordinary 
interest to the lovers of good music. No artist of distinction 
has exhibited a greater zeal than this gentleman in the true 
cause, or on peperey a more intimate) Y tere With a 
ledge of the great composers, ‘whdsé works ‘he ‘plays 
facility that can only have, been acqnired by, earnest and un- 
remitting study. The programme which M. Hallé provided for 


hie- occasion; was, 
its predecessors,, erie from hes best ogee ber — 
tained, among other interesting things, the firs at! 
sonatas of Bsthoven=the “minor” dedicated to Haye, 
Op. 3, and the “C minor,” Op,'J11,' Both’ were admirably 
executed, the’ latter’ especially; one‘ of the'most™ difficult as 
well)ias:one: of the ‘most pe 6 Be the’ master. 
Owing to the first of these qualities the sonata, Op. 111, is scarcely 
ever attempted in. publig, the, only, performer jof' late : years, 
except, M. Hallé, whom we remember tohaye essayed it, being 
a young English lady-pianist, to, whom her’ early ova alla 
Mir. alkbrenner © and Tialberg, imparted a mechanism 
which sets ‘difficulties at defiance. Need fade wrrgyn on élla 
Goddard ?* M. Hallé also introduced’ a‘sonata in ‘© major by 
M. Stephen Heller, ‘which, although ‘an anibitious essay, ‘eannot 
be. ranked among. the happy. inspinations | of its author; who 
excels, much more.in those short, pieces, of wih haces irene: 
so many charming specimens, than in, compositions on, broad 
and S tenied Ha Phe performance was Prreproachatle, but. 
the sonata Taiked to satisfy the taste and Judgment of those 
capable of entertainingan ‘opinion on the ‘subject. A ne, 
of Chopin, and some of Mendelssohn's Songs without Words. 
completed M. Hallé’s share of the programme, which was very’ 
agreeably contrasted with some excellent singing ofiItalian andi 
French airs by the, accomplished Madame Pauline; Viardot 
Garcia. i } A. oles Mount & 
Herr Roszrr Gopseck’s second Matinée Musi took 
place on Monday last. The artists were Miss Broad, i Lofort, 
M; Kettenus, Herr Zirom, etc. Herr Goldbeck played several 





pa 





* ‘And with no explanation of the “occlusion of portals previously 
patulous.”) iti 


* We are mistaken if the sonata, Op. 111, has not: been plays@-by 
M. Alexander Billet at St,,Martin’s ’ ie be al aW 
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pianoforte pieces with taste, and was greatly applauded after 
all of them. The concert was well attended, and evidently gave 
satisfaction. 

Mapame Luvccr Srevers’ Matinée took place in the Beetho- 
ven Rooms. Madame Sievers came before the public in the 
triple character of composer, instrumentalist, and vocalist, in all 
of which capacities she was received with favour by a numerous 
audience. Madame Sievers was assisted by Mr. Benedict, Mr. 
John Thomas, M. Jules Lefort, Signor Lorenza, who was greatly 
applauded in Balfe’s “ First Kiss,” Miss Sherrington, and Maile. 
Jeanne Corellini, who made her first appearance in public on 
the occasion, and was favourably received in a song composed 
by Madame Sievers. 





HER MAJEST’YS THEATRE, 

On Saturday Lucrezia Borgia was given for the third time 
this season, with a change in three of the principal characters 
—Madlle. Johanna Wagner being Lucrezia ; Mr. Charles Braham 
making his first appearance as Gennaro; and Mad, Amadei 
“debuting” as Maffeo Orsini. We may as well set out with 
stating that Mdlle. Wagner was opposed to the performance of 
Lucrezia Borgia, as the musie does not suit her. Her objection, 
however, was overruled, and the German prima donna was at 
last persuaded to test her powers in one of Grisi’s most 
celebrated characters. The result was by no means what 
was anticipated by the admirers of Mdlle. Wagner. She 
did not come up to the London standard—however she 
might to the Berlin! ‘Not only did she produce little 
effect in the music, but her acting was artificial and stiff. 
That the artist had moments of intensity and great energy 
cannot be denied ; nor that she looked imposing enough as the 
haughty and vengeful Duchess. But she did not falfil our 
notions of Lucrezia Borgia, such, at least, as have been instilled 
into us by one of the greatest living artists; and, “in point of 
fact,” as cousin Feenix says, “she disappointed everybody.” The 
singing was even less successful than the acting. The trans- 
positions took away from the brilliancy and effect of the 
music. In “Come e bello,” and other solos, transposition is 
of less consequence—indeed, almost every singer (except Jenny 
Lind) has taken such liberties, which are sometimes allowable, 
and often imperative—but in the concerted music such altera- 
tions as Mdlle: Wagner made are quite unpardonable. For 
instance, in the duet, “Soli siamo,” between the Duke 
and Duchess, nothing eould’ excuse the transposition of 
the middie part, although Mdlle. Wagner was enabled thereby 
to display a greater power of voice, and to lead the un- 
initiated to suppose she was singing very high, when she was 
doing nothing of the kind. It would have been much better to 
transpose the entire piece, as in the duet with Gennaro, when 
Luerezia prevails on her son to take the antidote, The changes 
of key in “ M’odi, m’odi,’ and the final air; “Era dessa il mio 
figlio,” would have been fatal to both, even had they not been 
beyond the powers of the artist. 

Of Mr. Charles Braham we are inclined ‘to speak tenderly, 
for two reasons; first—he was almost frightened out of ‘his 
wits and could not do himself justice; secondly—the part of 
Gennaro is one of the most arduous in the whole range of the 
lyric drama, and at present is entirely beyond his reach. We 
have no doubt that Mr. Charles Braham could, with his charming 
voice and good method, sing the musie well enough; but non- 
success in a part which, in a histrionic point of view, has failed 
in every artist’s hands, except those of Mario, can bring no 
discredit on one who does not set up for a great tragedian. 
When Mr. Charles Braham next sings we hope he will select a 
part better suited to him. 

The friends of Madame Amadei were determined not to let 
her first night pass off without-an especial demonstration in her 
favour. Accordingly, when she came on in the first scene, a 
most vigorous effort was made to get up a “display.” Madame 
Amadei sang her first romanee with much expression, and acted 
with spirit. The Brindisi, however, was spoiled by transpo- 
sition, and no encore followed. Nothing daunted, however, 
the friends of the new contralto raised an outcry, which was 











coldly responded to by the rest of the audience; whereupon they 
threw bouquets withous number on the stage’; one more eager 
than the others, projecting a large laurel wreath in the orchestra, 
which was thrown by a double-bags at the feet of the contralto, 
who took it up smilingly. ‘This little episode was‘hailed with 
delight by many who were tired of the opera. ‘At the’ end, 
when all the artists were of course recalled, Madame Amadei 
came on triumphant with her bouquets and laurel wreaths. 

Signor Belletti appeared to far greater advantage than-ever 
we See seen him in Duke Alfonso, “He sang admirably 
throughout, and was most deservedly encored in the “vendetta” 
song in the second act. Yet even with all his tact, the duet 
with the Duchess in the scene of recrimination in the same net, 
suffered materially from being transposed. 

The new ballet, Le Corsaire, followed. 

On Tuesday, Lucretia Borgia was repeated, with Le Corsaire, 

On Thursday, Za Traviata again attracted an overflowing 
audience, and Mdlle. Piccolomini again obtained a brilliant 
“ovation.” The young and piquante artist has evidently laid 
fast hold on the affections of the public. 

The secret of her great success we shall perhaps discuss on 
another oecasion. In the meantime Mdlle. Piccolomini in Za 
Traviata may be said, with the singing of Alboni, to have made 
the season. 

Le Corsaire followed. 

To-night the Figlia del Reggimento and Le Oorsaire. 

The Lliser d’Amore is said to be in rehearsal for Malle 
Piccolomini. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Ow Saturday, the Puritani, for the second time, and the badle 
of Eva. 

On Monday, an extra night, the entertainments consisting of 
Il Trovatore and Eva. Madame Bosio made advances even on 
her previous performances, and Mario sang more magnificently 
than ever. Ss mM 

On Tuesday, 7 Puritan’, for the third time, with Hoa and 
Cerito. 

Lucrevia Borgia on Thursday, followed by Ava. ‘This was the 
finest performance of Zuerezia during the season. Grisi; Mario, 
and Ronconi surpassed themselves. 


INAUGURATION OF THE NEW CONCERT HALL, 
SURREY GARDENS, 


Fortuye seems to have smiled on the Grand ‘Festival which 
inaugurated the opening of the New Surrey Music Hall on 
Tuesday last.~ The weather, which, during the whole of Monday 
and Tuesday, gave unmistakeable indications of an approaching 
thunder-storm, held up during the entire day, and did not 
change until the fireworks commenced. » Indeed, had the 
evening concert finished at the time) reckoned: upon, the 
visitors would all have been housed long before the rain éame 
down. ‘The length of the programme, however, the lateness 
of the hour at which the concert began—necessitated by the 
morning performance, and the number of the encores, pro- 
longed the evening’s entertainment to eleven o’clock—nearly 
two hours beyond tho time “at which the evening concerts 
are enneuneel ‘to terminate, The directors: have: to: congratu- 
late themselves upon'so auspicious a commencement, and will 
no doubt, with right superstitious feeling, accept it as an 
augury for the future. k 

Excepting that there was only one morning performance 
there is little difference to note between one of the d pro- 
vincial music meetings and the Surrey Festival of Secctiarant 
week. In point of numbers the Sarrey Festival had:certainly 
the advantage of any provincial festival of late»yeara, no less 
than one thousand persons being congregated together in the 
orchestra. This was an imposing force, and had a grand effect 
from the back of the hall. — , 

The festival commenced with Dr. Samuel Sebastian. Wesley’s 
arrangement of the “Old Hundredth Psalm,” sung by the full 
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a 
choir, and conducted by the eminent organist himself. This was 
very finely sung, and the last verse, accompanied by the band, 
was highly impressive, and loudly applauded. The National 
Anthem followed, the solos by Madame Clara Novello, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves. As may be supposed this raised to a high pitch 
¢ enthusiasm the audience, who gave vent to their loyalty in 
cheers, 

The Messiah was then performed, and a.finer performance on 
the whole has seldom been heard. The chorus was not only 
powerful, which, from its numerical strength may easily be 
supposed, but was almost invariably steady and correct. “ For 
unto us a child is born,” was encored unanimously, and repeated 
with increased effect. This was a grand performance. But 
grander still, and more powerful were the “ Hallelujah,” 
“Worthy is the Lamb,” and the “Amen,” with which the 
oratorio concludes, The first, during which, as usual, the 
audience stood, was encored with acclamations. From first to 
last the chorus. was entitled to unqualified praise, Indeed, the 

test pains were taken by the directors to bring together the 
best singers from all quarters. For this purpose picked men 
and women from the choirs of Liverpool, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Bradford, Leeds, &c., &c., were united to such as could 
be obtained from the best sources in and near London ; and the 
result was a choral force of unparallelled resources. 

To the solo performers, also, hardly too much praise can be 
given. Mr. Sims Reeves opened the oratorio splendidly with 
“Comfort ye, my people.” “Thou shalt break them with a rod 
of iron,” by the same great singer, was encored with enthusiasm. 
Mesdames Novello and Riidersdorff shared the soprano music. 
The first sang “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” and “Come 
unto Him,” in her most admirable manner. Miss Dolby gave 
the firat verse of the latter—“He shall feed his flock”—with 
infinite taste. Madame Riidersdorff was very successful in 
“ But thou did’st not leave his soul in hell;” and Mr. Weiss even 
more so in “The trumpet shall sound,” in which Mr. Harper's 
trumpet obbligato divided the applause with the singer. 

M. Jullien conducted the oratorio. His reception was 
enthusiastic. He was cheered from all parts of the hall, the 
band and chorus adding their voices to those of the audience. 
It was the first time we believe that M. Jullien ever directed an 
entire oratorio in this country, and he has added no little to his 
reputation by the achievement. 

e must be brief in our notice of the evening concerts of 
Wednesday and Tuesday, nor indeed can we afford at this late 
a =— than a passing word ‘for the performance of Elijah 
ast night. 

The penton) feature in the concert of Wednesday was the 
appearance of Alboni, who sang the rondo finale from Cenerentola 
and the brindisi from Lucrezia Borgia, both of course creating 
a furor, and both being unanimously encored. Madame 
Gassier—who made her first appearance in publie since her 
recent illness—was also encored in Venzano’s well-known waltz, 
Aanong the si were Mai. Clara Novello, Mad. Riidersdorff, 
Mr. Benson and Mr, Weiss, &c. Sig. Sivori played the “ Carnaval 
de Venise” with immense effect, and was encored; and Sig. 
Bottesini a solo on the double-bass in a manner little short of 
prodigious. This, too, was encored, but the compliment de- 
clined, A grand symphonic march by M. Jullien, entitled “La 
Paix,” for double orchestra and double chorus, with accom- 
paniment for was the instrumental novelty. It was per- 
formed with extraordinary effect by the whole of the enormous 
voeal and instrumental force assembled from all parts of England 
for the festival. Of this composition, which was entirely suc- 
cessful, we must speak on a future occasion. At present it is 
enough to say that it was both appropriate and characteristic, 

The band played the overture to Hgmont, and the Jupiter 
symphony ‘of Mozart. The chorus obtained encores for “The 
Chough and Crow,” and “Down in a Flowing Vale.” 

On Wednesday evening, the programme comprised, amon 
things less noticeable, the overtures to Leonora, Oberon, an 
Te Jewne Henri (deel) Mendelssohn’s pianoforte concerto in 
G minor, by Miss Arabella Goddard, and Jullien’s Grand Sym- 
phonic Mareh. Miss Goddard played magnificently, and was 
enthusiastically applauded, the vast audience appearing tho- 


roughly to enjoy and appreciate the performance. Mr. Alfred 
Mellon condueted the ecehe Encores were awarded to the 
chorus in Macfarren’s madrigal, “ Maidens, never go a wooing” 
(Charles the Second), to Mdme. Gassier in the rondo finale from 
La Somnambula, to Mr, Sims Reeves and Miss Dolby in ballads, 
and to Signor Sivori in a solo on the violin. The conductors 
were, besides Mr. Mellon, Dr. Wylde, Messrs. Loder, Amott, 
and M. Jullien. 

The gem of the concert, on Thursday evening, was Men- 
delssohn’s Scotch Symphony, which was spendidly played, and 
applauded to the echo—which, by the way, Alboni, the singer, 
came on purpose to hear, and heard with intense delight. The 
other instrumental features were the overtures to Leonora and 
Fra Diavolo, and Jullien’s Symphonic March. Encores were 
awarded to the chorus in Morley’s madrigal, “ Now is the month 


of Maying,” to Mdme. Clara Novello in “ Batti, batti,” to 
Mdme. Gassier in “Luce di quest anima,” and to Sig. Sivori in 
a violin solo, Miss Arabella Goddard played Liszt’s Patineurs, 
(the fantasia on the Prophéte), with brilliant effect. The attend- 
ance was much more numerous than on the Wednesday, the 
weather being even more favourable than on the opening 


day. 

The seene in the Gardens on the opening night was remark- 
ably picturesque, particularly in the evening, when they were 
brilliantly lighted up. Under the old régime, dim lamps of oil— 
sparingly scattered about—did little more than make darkness 
visible. These have now been replaced by illuminated pillars 
and Chinese /ampions, and gas has been substituted for oil. The 
light is mellow and subdued, and the effect of the variegated 
lamps dotting the lawns in every direction is both pleasing and 
refreshing. 

Outside the building, groups were formed upon the terrace and 
the lawns, who enjoyed the music a/ fresco, and under a sky of 
almost Italian brightness. Owing to the numerous windows 
the sound escapes from every part of the building, and the voices 
of the solo singers are heard with the greatest distinctness upon 
the terrace, in the gardens, and even across the lake. This is 
one of the most remarkable features connected with the hall, 
and one the advantages of which on a summer's evening it is 
impossible to overrate. 

A smoking terrace and kiosk have been formed at the farther 
side of the water. At one spot cigars are sold, at another 
ale and stout, and at another refreshments of a more substantial 
character. It is intended, if possible, to confine the smoking to 
this portion of the gardens, where an ample supply of benches 
and chairs has been provided for those who Endalge in the 
fragrant weed. 

Buffets have been placed in various portions of the Garden, 
where champagne of an excellent quality is vended at sixpence 
a glass. This wine has been imported expressly for the gardens 
by Messrs, Cremon, Boll, and Co., of Epernay. It is the growth 
of their own vineyards, and is a pure, unadulterated beverage, 
very different from that which is too frequently sold for Cham- 
pagne, but which never saw the sunny plains of France, The 

ublic seemed thoroughly to enjoy a treat to which they have 
en hitherto unaccustomed, and we understand that the con- 
sumption was inost extraordinary. . 
e refreshment room is at the back of the orchestra. It is 
hung with pink and white calico, and decorated with a taste 
worthy of Paris. Substantial English joints were relieved by 
delicate pdtés and excellent fruits; the prices were reasonable 
and the attendance good. One restawrant has been confided to 
Messrs. Potel et. Chabot, of Paris. The directors are about to 
construct one hundred and fifty cabinets particuliers, where the 
lovers of good cheer may enjoy a French dinner in comfort 
privacy, and hear the music at the same time. ; . 

The evening’s entertainment concluded, each evening with a 
grand display of fireworks by Messrs, Southby, wherein effects 
natural and pyrotechnic were intermingled in a manner at once 
novel and imposing. On Tuesday night, during the progress of 
the concert, numerous flashes of sheet lightning had given token 
of an approaching storm, and as the chorus sang the last piece, 
“The heavens are telling,” the thunder—which muttered 





| gave evidence of the truth of their words, Mr, Danson 
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icture of Constantinople was) brilliantly Allaminated, jandj the 
fireworks commenced with a grand display of rockets and pot 
de fleur§. \They werd succeeded! by tevolying stats dnd wheels 
pushed forward to the centre of the lake, which produced an 
admirable effect from the colours being brilliantly reflected in 
the water. Then succeeded a bombardment. »Numerons) shells 
hurtled harmlessly through the air, and gave the spectators a fair 
idea of the din and racket which proceed from the engines ‘of 
destruction whereof they were the mimic resemblance, Suddenly 
the scene changed, and from the back of the picture a gigantic 
fighre of peace holding an olive branch ineither hand moved 
forward to the centre. The lightning played lividly about her, 
and the thunder growled overhead, as she advanced with stately 
gait, while, on’ either side of the picture appeared allegorical 
representations of the triumphs of England and France, Then, 
aniid a magnificent display ‘of rockets and lights, blue, red, green, 
and variegated, the performance was brought to a close. 

Hardly had the last rocket ascended, when the long threatening 
storm burst directly over the Gardens. — of the se 
took sheltexin the-hall, wheve they;remained wntitrits olence 
had abated, sug. ‘Vea ribay: iheanWhile-with aly amateur 
concert, which they improvised for the occasion. Cabs and 
vehicles of any description were in grdat tequest, and at! length, 
after midnight, the gardens were cleared. It is satisfactory’to 
know that, notwithstanding the immense crowd, not a single 
shrub was injured, uor a single flower plucked. 

Nearly 8,000 persons were present, and must have satis- 
faetorily tested the solidity ‘of the hall, which seems most shb- 
stantially built. The ventilation is excellent, and even in the 
highest galleries and the most remote corners the atmosphere 
was cool-and-refreshing.| The seats are covered. with green 
velvet, which contrasts well with the white and gold decorations 
of the hall itself.. In short, Mr. Horace Jones, the architect, has 
right well fulfilled his task, and to him we are indebted for the 
best musie-hall that has as yet been erected in the kingdom. 








CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 
ANOTHER ‘magnificent day and a great attendance favoured 
the ninth concert on Friday the 11th. The programme, how- 
ever, was hardly so interesting as the others, as may be gleaned 
from its perusal :— ; 
PART I. 
Overture, (Zauberfléte) 2 me vay! ee Donizetti, 
Duet, * Quis est homo,” Mdlle. Marai and Mdme. Didiee, Rossini. 
Romanza, ‘ Usa vergine,” Sig. Gardoni Donizetti, . 
Madrigal, ** Fiora gave me-fairest flowers,” ; Wilbye. 
Duo, “Un tenero core, Mdme. Grisi and Sig. Mario Donizetti. 
Aria, “ Bel raggio,”. Mdlle, Rosa Devries ... . .... Rossini. 
- Finale, “ Matfeo Orsini, Signora,” (Lucrezia Borgia) | Donizetti. 
PART II, 
Overture, (Fra Diavolo) ,.. ee Ap yy Auber, 
Aria, “ Deh vieni,” (Don Giovanni,) Sig. Ronconi Mozart. 
Duet, “Ah! qual rispetto,” Mdme,Bosio and Sig.Gardoni, Rossini. 
Aria, “ Voi che sapete,” Mdme. Didiée L site Mozart. 
Serenade “Com’ 8 gentil,” Sig. Mario 3 .» Donizetti, 
Duo, “Suoni la tromba,” Sig. Ronconi and Herr Zelger’ Bellini. 
Finale,’ Preghiera, “Dal tuo stellato,” A Rossini. 


The two overtures went well, more especially Auber’s, under 
the bdton of M: Sainton, who officiated for Mr. Costa. The first 
encore was awarded to Wilbye’s madrigal, a very fine perfor- 
mance by the chorus. These compositions of our own old 
masters are in high favour with the visitors to the Sydenha 
Palace, and justify the introduction of one or more of them a 
each concert. The favourite duo’ from Roberto Devereux was 
also followed by a re-demand, Grisi and Mario singing most 
delightfully. In the opening movement of the grand air from 
Semiramide, Mdile. Rosa Devries wanted breath and power. 
The “ Dolce pensiero,” however, was so sweetly given, and with 
such neatness of execution that the audience would fain hear it 
a second time, and the encore was complied with. The finale 
to the prologue of Lucrezia Borgia, was sung to perfection by 
Mesdames Grisi and Didiée, Signors Mario, Tagliatico, Polonini, 
Baldi Mei, and chorus. The exquisite duet from the Conte Ory, 
by Mdme, Bosio and Sig. Gardoni, was one of the greatest treats 





of the concert. | Mdime, Nantier Didiée'sang the air fromdigaro 
with perfect. taste and expression, and) obtained) &;) unanimous 
encore ;.as did also Mario in the serenade from Don Pasquale. 
The simple.and niajestic —— from the J/osé-in Agito, brought 
the concert to an end with grand effect,/allothe principal:artists 
asaisting the chorus, yutteqe vaitelidaoy odt fe seolo 


iste yevlies edt otis seodt yiao oa 
MONUMENT ‘TO THE LATE SIR HENRY BISHOP. 
Tue following citcular has: been forwarded to our'offiee "0" 
‘Sir,Tt” has been’ deplored’ by’ many lovers of ‘music, that the 
rémains of so distinguished ‘an English composer as Sit’ Henry Bishop 
should remain without somé memorial of his talent, and the beneficial 
influence “exerted by him ‘on the’ staté of musical art inthis country. 
It is therefore proposed to éréct over his grave inthe Finchley Cete- 
tery au appropriate ‘moriument; and it’ is considered, that from ‘thé 
wide circle of admiters of Wnglish niusic’ who have veceivéd pleasare 
from their dequaintance withithe:worksiof Bishop, that's ‘very limited 
subscription (say: five shillings from each|person) would: speedily effect 
the desired object,:,|, In furtherance: of these! views, and byatherkind 
permission.oftha Sacre Harmonic Society) a) meeting »was:held ‘at tlié 
Society’s rooms, No.6, Exeter Hall, on Friday evening, the Ath of July. 
It will greatly, oblige if you will forward to either of; the undersigned 
your subscription, andthe mames of any. friends who may. be wilJing to 
subscribe to the proposed memorial. ‘ wv 
_. Yours res 





ctfully, 1 
BSI, &, Aston, 
Rozen? Bowley, 
’ “Secretaries pro, tem, 


We will allude. to the subject in our next.) s){) bonoi tH 








Liverroo..—St. Gzorer’s-HAl—~We understand that) this 
beautiful room, pronounced by Jenny Lind; who saw it recently; 
to be the most elegant musical boudoir in Europe, will be opened) 


on the 5th_of Se 7% f 

Co., profiting by the rience ,of their late mistake, are deter- 
werd to offer real! attiacti fener for the following 
musical celebrities are already engaged for the occasion :—Mdme. 
Clara Novello, Mdme, Alboni,, Mr. Sims’ ‘Reeves, /aridi ‘Het, 
Formes—perhaps the finest quartette that could well beselected: 
The first series of organ performances have just closed, and the 
result is most successful, There have been sixty-eight concerts 
altogether, with an averagé attendance “of 960 peradns.at each. 
For a long time only two concerts a-week—on Saturday after- 
noons and Monday evenings—were given, the charge for adraission 
being 6¢. Onthe 24th of April; however, a Thursday evening 
performance was added, at the reduced ey of 3d, The 
attendance at once rose to 1,900, but gradually fell to nearly the 
same as the other days, and it was found that, like Mechanics’ 
Tustitutions, the “cheap” concerts failed to  attract.the class for 
whose benefit they were specially inaugurated, viz., the cra 4 
people.. Another and still less expected fact’ was discovered, 
The tickets for admission to all the concerts were at first exactly 
alike, and the “ respectable” people who attended the concert on 
Thursday evening purchased dozens of tickets, and used them 
for admission to the sixpenny concerts! This practice has been 
stopped by the substitution,’ on sixpenny nights, of metal 
cheques, in;place of the card tickets: used for the: threepenny 
concerts. After paying all expences the concerts leave a net profit 
of £1,000—-a result which mast bé¢-equally gratifying to the 86° 
George’s-hall,committee, Mr. Best: the organist, and the town at 
large. An official inquiry, it ap , has just taken place at St. 
George’s-hall, relative to the effect upon that building of the 
decomposition of bodies interred in St. John’s Church-yard, 
In consequence of strong representations, from this town, Dr, 
Holland was sent down from the Home-office to investigate the 
whole subject, and examine witnesses. On one’ side weré 
examined Mr. Mackenzie, the superintendent of the building, a 
number of the porters and workmen, and several tradesmen 
from St. John’s-lane ; and on the other the Rev. Dr... Taylor, 
tho incumbent of St. John’s, his curate, and, the gravedigger. 
A report is being drawn up by Mr, Wordley,’ elerk of, the 
works, who was unavoidably absent from indisposition. , Mr. 
Mackenzie stated that he had been engaged in experiments on 
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the atmosphere ‘of the:hall; and le mentiohed some: results. 
The atmosphere ‘collected into the ventilating shafts from the 
west, or chureh-yard.side; was found ‘to contain’ so much 
more: carbonic :acid \gas'! thai ‘air qdniitted: from: the east, 
ore himie-stveet| sidejithat: it ‘had been ‘found to 
close all the ventilating apertures on the’ former ‘side, and 
use only those opposite the wey a. bh paint- 
ing in rooms , ¢ west, side, the workmen preferred keep 
ing Ws Windows sed, and’ enduring the Thotoos Tink daleny 
fumes. of ‘turpentine .and,witite lead,’ to inhaling thé noxious 
gases admitted from the churchyard if the window, was. left 
open. The lime in the stone work and’ brick, walls. also acted 
as a conductor for bad air, which by, that, means percolated 
eyery, avenue, of, the building; ,so that when, rooms.on, the 
west ‘side were opened, every morning, the, smell in them was 
very bad indeed... The beautiful brass. work in the, doors: of 
the hall, and indeed all, metal throughout the building, was 
not only, tarnished,.but in ‘many places gas: pendants were 
rapidly corroding. » In.-addition:.to: this, it' was’ found that the 
cisterns ‘adjoining: the: hall were tainted ‘to a' dangerous degree. 
Mv. Mackenzie:suggested that interments should be immediately 
stopped, and the churchyard tastefully planted with trees, which 
would absorb | the ‘carbonic ‘acid, and'thrive amazingly upon it. 
The evidenée.'on ‘the part ofthe Rev. Dr. Taylor was intended 
to refute certain allegations as to the number of bodies placed 
in one grave, the breaking up of old coffins, etc. The rev. gen- 
tleman strongly maiftainéd the right of continuing interments, 
at least in the family Vaults. The importance of having the 
purest air for St. George’s Hall will be at once apparent, when 
it is mentioned that. to ‘supply the wants of ‘the thousands who 
are attracted to the concerts, the assizes, the sessions, and other 
public} odeasions,-frdm: 50,000. to: 70,000 cubic feet, ortwo tons 
weight,-of atmosphere, have to be pumped into the building per 
mninute, e 5 s 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ERENATA, BY  GUGLIELMO.—One of thé most 
on Son 2) Halles apenas by Signor; Guglielmo. |.) Price 2s. 6d. Boosey 


BOOSEY’S STANDARD. OPERAS 


PIANOFOREE SOLO, 
In thy most-perfect form, cloth covers, gilt letters. 


2B TR ee eae oan Be 
2 IL'TROVATORE 0). -., 

§. LES: HUGUENOTS vt) 

4. LUGIA Df LAMMERMOOR , 

5, PRA DIAVOLO@:) (iso. 

6, FILLB,DU REGIMENT 

7, LUCREZI BORGIA __.. 

SE ae cos sine Fan fae ‘ 4 
$n te ty AER et ee 
16 DON TORN) IS nt Ra ane a ; 

’ ee 7 ‘ee o- 7 
12. LES EPRES SiO tEN NES (in the press), j 

BOOSEY AND SONS, MUSICAL LIBRARY, 29, HOLLES STREET. 


O TEACHERS » OF ‘SINGIN G:—Boosry and Sons 

have just errr Fourteen of the most: beautiful Mélodies from VERDI'S 

NEW OPERA TRAVIATA, transposed, and adapted for, Amateur Vocalistey 
The whole o these pieces wilt be found us¢ful for Teaching purposes, 

1, Libiamo no’ lieti eniici (G) |. 


2, Un di felicé aK? £6 oterth int 
3. Undi quando le veneri'(H minor) Ps 
4, Dive'alla giovine (C) ».: Ne 

5,.. Di. Proveuza il mar, it suol (C) 

6. Addio del passato (C) <a 

7. Seta peste vergine (C) 

8. Pura siccomé @y da af 

9, Ah V forse Blul (FY; 64) oes 
10, ‘Ali 8@ forse ae ae mes 
11. Pura siecome un, Angold. 

12, Noi'siame zingarelle (F), /) .. ot ad wk de 
13. Parigi, o cara nol lascieremo (F) C8 54 jo 
14) Di spreazd degnd'(P)' ' Y, 


“ ‘Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-strect. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE: MUSIC OF 
MODERATE DIFFICULTY. 


KUHE.—Piccolomini Mazurka 4. eke, pga aide 
LE CARPENTTIER.—Fantaisie, Les Vépres Siciliennes Pe oa ee 
CROISEZ. Petite Fantaisie ' to, { ct yleeol ou i 
HRA poavegir de Piccolomini, Trois _Morgeaux, popitlaires sur; La 
via gir or aparece + tpg e +. each 
TALEXY=Ristori Valse, 4iustrated | O45 ay fou) ot } 

OES \e, Les Vépres Siciliennes ng las 

ORDMANN —Brindisi, Traviata ont. 49 pe as 
VOT os Isabelle Romance aia” ae. Ong as 

“ Bicilienne from ‘ Les Vépres ” 
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‘Boosey and Sons, Musical, Library, 28, Holles-street. 
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POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


00D NIGHT! BELOVED: Serenade) by Longfello 
, tnd Balfe, - Sung by Sims Reeves, Reichardt, Haigh; Braliati Hine, Galer! 
“Racy, vigorous, and thoroughly imbued with the ‘spixit.of the, poetry. 
The Times. **One-of the ong vappiest efforts, a graceful melody, full of 
warmtn and tenderness.”+Dad}, News. ‘It i quite an inspiration: is Jong 
since we hive hoard a more.effective tenor 2— Musical World: , 
: (Pus IS THE PLACE, STAND STILL, MY STEED” 
New song by Longfellow and Balfe, sung by Miss|Huddart at Mr. Case’s 
concert, and rapturous!y eucored. ‘The melody is piquant and sparkling, and 
within the rane of ordinary voices.” Masieat World. sty i 
M\HE REAPER AND THE teh meng Su ha by 
Longfellow, Composed by Balfe, Smig by Miss Dolly, Miss Poole, M 
Amadei, Price 2s. 6d, ‘‘ Mr. Balfe has set.it/for a contralto Voice; with, peculiar 
and charming quaintness. “The contrast between the major and winor_ themes 
both good) is very happy; while''the recitative on thé words, ‘He ‘gazed at the 
owers,’ and agdin, at the conclusion, *’Pwasan-Angel visited the green earth,’ is 
well-considered and produces an excellcnt effect.”—Musical World. 
THE WINDS ARE HUSHED TO REST.—Song by 
Campana.—Seeond Edition. “* Tie barearolle by Signér’ Campana is very 
gracefully written, The melody is particularly, vocal, and pleasant to sing, while 
the accompanimeet is effective, without being, in the least degree, diffeul t. to, 
play.”—Liverpoo! Mail. 
QO“ THE CALM AND: SPARKLING WATERS, 
from Les Vépres Sicilliennes. Price 2s. ‘The celebrated barearole from 
Verdi’s new opera is now published, and we have no doubt will become the ‘ rage’ 
both at the opera-house and in the drawing-room. ;It-ig arranged in the kay,of 
E flat; arid will suit equally well either a tenor or soprano. In‘the opere. this 
pretty:aix is rnost! effective} ahd; in it alréady vivals “Ea Donna 0 mobile’ 
and ‘1 Balen? in popularity.” —Liverpool Mail. |° e1v7 j soemoH 
rT Aeeey's RISTORL.,, VALSE.——ustrated . with a 
portrait of Madame Ristori,,.. Second Edition, .. Price :3si.) ‘{ La Ristori 
Valse" is likely to obtain as nruch popularity asany of, the previons, comppstions 
of M. TAléxy,'a composer for the drawing-room in High fayourwith, the fair sex. 
Besides! its) brilliancy:and ‘its very moderate difficulty, it hae: the advantage’ of 
being founded on some graceful motivi; bythe clever and highly-esteemed Italian 
song composer, Signor Gordigiani.”—Musical World, , , i449 
THEL NEWCOME, .VALSE,—By, Hexat.Lavnenr. 
Ilustrated by Brandard. Second edition: Price 4s... Frem ;the, Critic, 
Oct, 18th, 1855,“ This is one of the best compositions we fave heard pa ns 
of M. Laurent’. The first melody is remarkavly chaste avd béautifel,’ and wilt be 
remembered (iy every one after a single héuring.? } . SNOT 
ENELIA.. VALSE:—By F. G.: Prxxex.—Third Baition. 
Performed at every public and ie ball, in’ Léndonand»thé! Provinces, 
and generally esteemed as the best Waltz of this popular composer. ce, 38. 5 
band parts 5s. ; septet/3s,.6d. , 
ALSE DU CARNAVAL, by, H.. Laurens, onthe: 
celebrated..Carnayal de. Venise, with new) variations and four originals 
Valses, forming the most effective morgcau, in which the Carnaval is introduced. 
Performed above 100 nights at ORL Rooms. Price 3s. pe raca 
[A CHASSE’ QUADRILLE; by Lamorre, Conductor 
of the Ba's du Valentino in Paris, composer of the Féte do Tilas, and the most’ 
Musard.., Phis sot is the most melediousiand» 
Price 3s, Superbly illustrated, 5/3 
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popular quadrilles sinee the'time, of 

effective of the author’s compositions. 

dha: E MALAKHOFF GALOP,—By 

Performed at the State Ball at Buckingham Palace, May 8 

a CRITIQUES, 19:18, yodl toil 

¥ A rapid dashing galop with a strong marked mel dy, and, well . ra. 
finale ve au Soirée Dnennte, having the guivanie Nai Slbay ok Townace the 
weary,”—Nerts of the World, } bas t £ 

“Phe vivacious tune at the commencement will at oneebe recognised, by; the » 
most indifferent listener, since When ‘ouce heard you catno’ easily forget b.— : 

Musical World. : 
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ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LUCAS’ NEWEST COMPOSITIONS 


iaieneicesa pe she te PIANO-FORTE SOLO. 
WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT'S | PUBLISHED BY J.J. EWER & CO., LONDON, 


At the uniform rate of Sixpence per Sheet. 
COMPOSITIONS. BERGER, F 


ammemeconunare “Quella,” — da Salone, Op.4 .. 
Tarantella, O oe ee oe 

PIANOFORTE SOLOS. Notturno, Op. 6 cS os 
Preghiera, Op.7 .. ee ee 

Reverie, Op. 8 oe 

la Melanoconia, Valse Sentimentale, Op. mvs 
Impressioni d’una Mazurka, Capriccietto, Op 
Union Stars. Three Polkas, Op. 13 .. ee 

Singly: No. 1 New Yor! ee 

, Boston .. oe 

Hy Philadelphia .. 
Deux ayaa Se caractéristiques, Op. 15. 





Six Songs (Op. 23), arranged by the weaaeed oe ° 
Three Musical Sketches a oe 

Geneveve Romance oe oe ee 

Rondo Piacevole .. 

Introduzione e Pastorale | 

Rondino 

Capriccio in A minor 

Tema e Variazioni 

Scherzo 

Capriccio in D minor 

Allegro Grazioso Se 

Barcarolle from Fourth Concerto oe 

Romanza from Third Concerto 

L’Amabile e L’Appassionata (two Studies) . 

Three Romances 

Three — 

Six Studies 

Suite de Piéces 

Caprice in E major 

First Concerto oe 

Second Concerto .. 

Third Concerto .. = Py we : 

Fourth Concerto .. é oe oe oe ° ee 
Minuetto Expressivo os oe ee ee ° oo ‘ 
Pas triste pas gai of oe ee a oe 3, Tarantelia .. Hy 
4, Sc?ne du Bal eo 


PRELUDES AND LESSONS, ——e for the use of the Queen’s College, 5, L’Espérance oo 

Op. 83, 12s. 6 Mazurka favourite 
, Impromptu oe 
MAJOR, MINOR, AND CHROMATIC SCALES, 38s, Gallop brillant *; 


" ” Polka caractéristique 


‘CRAMER, H., , 

Fantasia on Themes from Belisar, Op. 83 9e 
Perles mél es. Six Fantasias on favourite Theres, Op. ei: 

F No.1 lini, Marche de Norma es as oe ° oe 
2 Meyerbeer, Cavatine, de Crociato .. ie 6 és 
8, Donizetti, Trio et Marche de Belisar ee ee oe 
4, Lachner, Bliemi aus’s letzte fensterl oe 
5 Donizetti, Cavatine, et Air de Belisar «e 

, Mozart, Duettino de Don Juan > 

Op. 98: 


Trois Op it (No 1, 2 Ea Neapolitan No, 2, Mondlogue, No. 3, Choeur rustique) 


. ~ 
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PIANOPORTE DUETS. 
Three Diversions ° 4 Se se es 
Overture—The Naiades © ‘ 
Romanza from Third Concerto” 
Andante from First Concerto 
Overture—Parisina 
Overture—Die Waldny mphe 
Barcarole from the Fourth Concerto ° Caprice egy sg) on Themes from Mendelssohn's Operetta ‘‘ Son and 
Serenade from Chamber Trio oe ee ee ° : oe Stranger,” Op. 76.. 
Saltarello on a Theme from the Fourth Symphony of Mendelssohn, Bors 
PIANOPORTE AND VIOLONCELLO. ——- Preludes, in ” the keys, Op.81, in 2 ee 2s. 
N icater fred Piatti, Op. 32, 10s, 6d. ird Sonata, Op. 88 * . .- . . 
SONATA DUO, Dedicated to Alfred Piatti, Op. 32, Three Original Melodies .. te «> oe oe Fy | 
CONCERTED MUSIC. HENSEL, FANNY, 
CHAMBER TRIO for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello, Op. 26, 8s. (Sister of F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy). 
SESTETT for Piano, Two Violins, Violoncelio, and Double Bass, Op. 8, 15s. Lied ohne Worte, as played by — Sterndale Bennett .. 
AELL, A. 
VOCAL MUSIC. La Rosé¢e du Matin, Polka de Pi. Op, 33 J 
i JUNGMANN, A, 
Six Songs, Op. 23, with German and we Words. La Harpe, Melodie variée, Op. 62 9 Ahoy 


No, 1.—Musing on the Roarin; Oosan oe : 
2.—May Dew “ $6 Pe es oe ee oe KRUEGER, w., 


3.—Forget me not ee 3% - Bs fe wk és i La Harpe éolienne, Réverie, Op. 25 
_— Chloe in Sickness a oo ° ° eo es Chanson de Gondolier, Barcarole, Op. “40 


, Serénade ee de eo eo 

EGGHARD, J., 

Chanson érotique, Op. 19 os oo oo oe 

La Pritre des Anges, Réverie .. ee oe o 
HELLER, 8., 
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5.—The Past x és be os se ee os oe ° La Gazelle, Impromptu .. oe 
6.—Gentie Zephyr os é Les Clochettes, Polka de Swoboda, variée :. 
COMPLETE IN ONE "R00K—TEN SHILLINGS. La belle Inconstante, Valse brillante .. eo 
The above popular set of Songs have been arranged recently for the Pianoforte, Chants d'Ecosse, Fantasie .r a re, a 
by the Composer, 5s. Deut Arabesques : LISZT, F., 
Six Songs, Op. 29, with German and Soars? Words. No. 1, Le Roatupel Ld ee 
No. 1.—The Yi Highland R + i, : 2, Chanson Bohemienne .. 
hierar 1-4 " _ God save the Queen, say Paraphrase de Concert 
7% Valse Impromptu .. oo ee ry 
The Better Land * oé .§ Tv; e The same, easier ., ‘ 
In Radiant Loveliness - os eit ahs dias wwouimwitavPr, H. A, 
rande Marche de Concert, Op.19 .. 
Six Songs, Op. 35, with Semen ae English Words, Cing Morpeaux caractérstiques, Op. 22 


WRITTEN BY BARRY sine Naeem: > Deux Polkas de Salon, Op 


No. 1.—Indian Love... se + ae wm. Fy —-” ee ae 
al A se we 
- 5 aaa 4 on air Getic Galop di Bravura, Op.24 ..  .. 
4—Coatle or ic ee Le Ruisseau, Valse brillante, Op. 25 .. 
5.—As lonesome through the woods 5 et og Meee em en oe brillante, a o 
6.—Sing, maiden, sing os eo Tous a a waar 
Sia Sacred Duets, Op. 30, tor Surmeen Solon, 2, Valse Styrieune 
0. 1.—Remember now thy Creat: Godeco, Op. a 
3 no évi) y Ureavor set SS See eae <g Grande Marche Militaire, Op. oe 
3.—And who is he that will harm you oe i a a Es 2 a oe ae, Bostaras, . ‘ath my 
To be continued. “Souvenir de Niagara,” Grand Divertissement de Bravoure, Op. 94. 
Caprice Fantastique, Op. 35 .. e oe oo . 


Valse de Concert, Op. 36 os ee. oe oe . 
London; ADDISON, HOLLIER, arp LUCAS, 210, Regent-street, —_—_— 
. and 47, King Street. es LONDON: EWER AND OO, 300, OXFORD STREET. 
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NEW . MORNING and EVENING SERVICE. 

“Te Deum,” “Jubilate,” ‘‘Sanctus,” “Kyrie Eleison,” “Gloria,” ‘‘ Nicene 
Creed,” “ Magnificat,” and “Nu: ” for Carlisle Cathedral. 
Vocal Score, with Organ Ai i 84.5 Vocal Parts, 1s. 6d, each. 
By W._T.. BEST. London: ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington-street, 
NvB.—Pianos for Hire, at 124, per month and upwards, 


THE NEWESI.DANCE MUSIC. 


WAGNER.—Piccolomini Valse, illustrated ® be oe 
MONTAGNE.—Traviata Valse, ditto ‘ oe 
TINNEY.—Craven Waltzes es oe . ob 
GOLLMICK.—Midnuight Galop sc es o 
LAURENT.—Rose of England Valse os P . 4 \F 
Rues de Londres Valse ot ye 4 ee 
Bridesmaid’s Valse, illustrated .. ‘s 
re Traviata Quadrille ditto ae 

LAMOTTE.—Chasse Quadrilie sl ‘ 


Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Hollee-strest. 
THE MOST POPULAR SONGS OF THE DAY. 
LATELY PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS AND A DUET, 
BY LONGFELLOW AND BALFE. 





” 
- 
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Good Night! Beloved! Serenade. Sung by Sims Reeves 

. The Reaper and the Flowers. Song. Sung by Madame Amadei 

. This is the Place, Stand still, my Steed. Sung by Miss Huddart 
The Green Trees whispered mild and low. Sung by Miss Dolby 

Annie of Tharaw. Sung by Mr. Weiss... ae Ce ro 

The Day is Done. Sung by Miss Dolby .. “a de oe 

Trust her not. .Duct. Sung by the Misses Brougham 
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BOOSEY & SONS, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, London. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co.’s 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





to 2 
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M. W. Balfe’s Italian School of Posing Cts edition) .. 

M. W. Balfe’s new cavatina, ‘‘ Merry May” oa ad 

M. W. Balfe’s new song, ‘‘ By the rivulet side” .. ee 

G. A. Macfarren’s ballad, ‘‘ The Captive of Agincourt” 

G. A. Macfarren’s new song, ‘‘ Over,hill over dale” ‘ 

G, Linley’s new ballad, “ Little Dorrit’s Vigil” .. a 

G. Linley’s song, ‘In whispers soft and light” ee 

G. Linley’s air, ‘‘ Fair one! thy toils are ended” se 

E. Silas’s song, ‘‘The Dying Child” ra h op 

E. Silas’s song, ‘‘ Resignation” ‘a a *e ve 

E, Silas’s song, “‘ Oh speed away ye songs-of gladness” ma 

VERDI'S NEW OPERA~—LA TRAVIATA. 

W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Ais from La Traviata, books 1 and 2, each 

W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, Duets, books 1 and 2 
each 

René Favarger’s Fantaisie from La Traviata... es oa oe ar 

J. Rummel’s Fantasie from La Traviata .. be oe 


VERDI'S OPERA—IL TROVATORE. 
W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from Il Trovatore, Duets, books 1, 2, $, 
eac 


ocooooocec]eo P. 


bococ oe 


J, Rummel’s Fantaisie from I| Trovatore be ee xa oe ee 
René Favarger's Fantaisie from I] Trovatore ad “Ps y ve ey 
THREE SONGS WITH ENGLISH WORDS, FROM IL TROVATORE, 
BY G. LINLEY. 


No. 1.—Forsaken here I wander. 
No, 2.—Day o’er the mountain. 
No, 3,—In our green valley. 


8. 
E. Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in C minor (No, 1).. 10 
E, Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in A major (No.2).. 8 
E, Silas’s Il Pensieroso for the Pianoforte .. on «6 ro ee rr 
E. Silas’s Nocturne in E major ee + ee ee os ee 
E. Silas’s Six Duets for two performers .. - oe vs ee 
René Favarger’s Oberon, (new edition) .. ° ° 
René Favarger’s Il Barbiere .. ¥ os i: 
René Favarger’s Somnambula ° ee oe 
René Favarger’s Lucrezia Borgia .. oe ° 
René ven, L’adieu, Nocturne os an 
P, De Vos’s Nocturne. ‘‘ The Switzer’s Home.” 
P. De Vos’s La Préférée Caprice Mazurka .. = 
P. De Vos’s ‘‘ The Naiad’s Piss os roe 
P. De Vos's Valse Brillante... a9 ae ne 
P. De Vos’s Marche Guerriere. . *. rs Pf 


_ 
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CRAMER, BEALE, & Co. 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON; and 
167, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 





POPULAR’ PIANOFORTE “MUSIC, 
ADOLPH GOLLMIOK. 


From the “ Daily News.” 
“‘M. Gollmick is a composer.of genius:-he played séveral of his own morgeaux 
de salon, charming little pieces, admirably suited to the drawing-room.” 
From the ‘‘Morning Post,” _ 
‘“M. Gollmick is one of the most popular writers of the day of that class of 


pianoforte music dedicated to the drawing-room. His compositions are light, 
graceful, and melodious.” 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
1.—FAIRY DELL, new Morgeau de Salon .. ‘s as ° ee 
NEW EDITIONS. 
2.—CHANSON A BOIRE, Impromptu a 4 rs “a Baye 
‘‘This is a very sweet morgeau for the pianoforte. The melody is beautifully 
led all through it, carrying fancy, feeling, and fingers all along with it.”— 
Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
3.—EUROPA, Galop de Concert = ap Pr PY se oe se 
‘Tn no modern music have we met with anything to compare to the ‘Europa,’ 
for happy melody and brilliancy.”—Lady’s Newspaper. 
4.—FAREWELL, transcription of an original song = a5 ae ven 4% 
This melody is sung throughout Germany, and is as popular as one of the 
Volkslieder. 
5.—SIX GERMAN VOLKSLIEDER, transcribed in a characteristic form, 
price 2s. 6d. each, 
“ Herr Gollmick, who is one of the most successful composers of the day, has 
produced a set of pianoforte pieces which will be found highly attractive, 
not only from the beauty of the airs themselves, but from the taste aud 
skill with which he has treated them.—Jlustrated News. 


6.—BELISARIO, Grand Duet .. oo be e we 


price 33. 


BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


LASS AND CHINA,—PELLATT and Co. have now 

on view, at their large Show Rooms, Nos. 58 and 59, Baker-street, Portman- 
square, the LARGEST and CHOICEST STOCK of GLASS and INA in 
ENGLAND, and all marked in plain figures, for cash. Manufactory and 
Chandelier Show Rooms, Holland-street, Blackfriars. 


OOLNOUGH’S EUNOTAL or SOLID BACK 
PORTFOLIOS is superior to all others hitherto submitted to the public 
notice, containing the advantages of elegance and portableness. It has the appear- 
ance of a bound volume, whether the pieces contained be many or few, and which 
can be inserted or detached with tbe greatest facility. It has already been 
patronised by numerous members of the profession, who have given the invention 
the most unqualified approbation. .To be,had of Brewer and Co., 123, Bishops- 
gate-street Within; Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill; and the Inventor and 
Manufacturer, 6, Bateman’s-row, Shoreditch. 


Follow ars OINTMENT.AND PILLS undoubted 


Remedics for Swellings aud Stiffaess. of the Limbs.—Mr. I. P. Kiag, Chemist, 
of West Cowes, writes to Professor Holloway, that Robert Hunt, of Cowes, 
fell from a scaffold three years ago, causing enormous swellings, which produ 

such a stiffness of the limbs as to incapacitate him from walking. He tried all 
medical men, and was in the Newport Hospital for three years, but turned out 
incurable. After constantly usivg your Ointment and Pills for four menths, he is 
now perfectly cured. Sold by ail Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at 
Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London; and 80, Maiden-lane, 
ae York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrma; and E. Muir, 

alta. 














PIESSE AND LUBIN. 


FRANGIPANNI PERFUME, 2s. 6d, 
FRANGIPANNI SACHET, Is. 
FRANGIPANNI SOAP, Is. 
FRANGIPANNI POMADE, 2s. 
FRANGIPANNI INCENSE, 1s. 64. 


PERFUMERY FACTORS, 
2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


HURCH’S AROMATIC HEAD LOTION for 
Cleansing the Hair, Beautifying the Hair, Strengthening the Hair, aud 
Restoring the Hair. TRY IT. 
TESTIMONIAL AS TO ITS EFFICACY :— 
’ “Stanley-street, Eccleston-square, June 28, 1855. 
‘Lady Ashburnham has much pleasure in informing Mr. Peachy, that Church’s 
Aromatic Head Lotion is highly approved of by her, as her hair has ceased to fall 
off since using it : she also finds it very refreshing.” 
Wholosals aud Rosell Dopey 80, Haststeoa,, Bloomsbury.” ‘Frica os. Oc, “per 
e i 80, ... Price 5s. per 
Bottle Bole Agent Mr, Willian’ Dawson, to whom all Money Orders are tobe 
made payable, Post-office, Bloomsbury. 
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LA SCALA: 


A CHEAP REA SY OE ‘OF: Te ent 
ITALIAN SONGS"2E 


FROM 


MODERN OPERAS. 


a 


1, La Donia e mobile .. 


aye vs 
2. Caronome .. 
Ques rémclla-e. 


= oe ene 
- (D) 


Sonnambula 


at: gs as 
60. Figlio m mio a ExierDes 

4. Aiit perche non ‘posso 

5. Ah! nomgiunge 

6. Come per me sereno 

7. Vi ravviso - 

63. D’ an penstero—Dact 
64. A fosco ciclo—Duet . 
65° Prendil’ ancl—Duct 

8. poco a me 

9. Regnava ne. silenzio 
19. Quand je quittais a 
++,,,11, Robert, toi que j’aime 

12. “Qui la VOC@, » om 
13, Son vergin vezzosa .. 
14. A te, ocara >... ee 
15. In questo semiplice ,.., 
Ernani Se -» , 16, Eryani, Ernani, involimi . 
= aa are oot  OEs en morir otessi Duet « 
» ° -- -56, Come ragi we 
= “i 57. Infelice e ta. aye 
: Hy Lo vedremo (Vieni mete) - 
Lucrezia Borgia «. Nella fatal 3 fe 
oe oe i Di pescatore .. 
” oe -- 19. Il segreto oe 
20. Gom’e bello 
21. Va pensiero 
22. Ciascun lo dice 
23. Apparvi alla luce 
24. Conyien partir . 

25. Quando le sere al p! lacido . 
a 73. Latomba—Duet... 
Favorite .. < .. 26. Sepsa'dal ciel 

” ° ° +. 27 A tanto amor 
oe -. 28, O mio Fernando 
29. Casta Diva . 
63. Deh con te—Duet 
30...0 divina.Agnese ., 
Elisire d'Amore. , 21, Una furtiva gris na 
Prigione 7 Edimburgo | 32. Sulla poppa 

61, Dormi, dormi 
33. Come ‘gentil 
84. Lamorale 
Anna Bolena | :, >» 35. Al dolce giudami 
LindadiChamouni .., 36..Oluce di quest’ anima .. .. 

71. Da quel di—Duet . ,. 

59, Se tanto in ira ‘ 

37. Stride la vampa 

38. Di, quella pira 

39. Ah si, ben mio se 

40, Deserto sullaterra- 

41. D’ amor sull’ ali rosee 
42; Pacéa la notte placide 
43, Il balen del stio sorriso =... (A) 
44. Ah! che la morte ognora .. 
70, Sila i weed 
46. Un di felice 
47. Parigi, o cara—Duet 
48. Di Provenza it suol.. 

49. ‘Libiamo ne’ lieti calici 
50, Se una pudica vergine 
= Un di quando le veneri 

. Pura siccome un angelo 
38, Dite alla giovine 
74.“ Addio del passato 
75. Ah! forse e lui 
76: Disprezzo degno 
77. Noi siamo Zingarelle 
55. Quando del cie oe 
60. Ah! se tu dormi 
62. Soave i imagine 
72. Al! figlia ineauta—Duet . 
78. Il veechietto cerca mozglie 
79. Raggio d’amore 


(7 be continyed.) 


BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES STREET, 
LONDON. 
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Lucia di Lammermoor . : 
Robert le Diable 


Puritani’ .. 


” 


Betly 


Nabucodonosor a 
Fille du Regiment 


” ). oa 
Luisa Miller 4 flat and ae 
flz ee 


” 
Norma 


Beatrice di Tenda. 


Don Pasquale 


ABoSscooqgoooaeocoscoecosescscocoacea, 


” as 


Il Trovatore 
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L’ Eclair wie 

Giulictta e Romeo 
Andronica oe ° 
Maria Padilla .. : 
Il Barbiere di ers 

11 Furioso 
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JOCK O’ HAZLEDEAN, the favourite Scotch Air (Just publislied) +. 28. 6d. 

“ A ae - ease of me of the most pleasing Scottish Melodies.”—Court 
199.208 sueteoT 1 1 ieeyvinete— ‘MCITT Lea) 

e seep oo ee oo... | ao 

18 chanscn, iP pian Be pwr md Bn E flat, which bears the romantic title of 


Bar ite is elegant and attractive throughout, and the episode in the subdominan‘ 
key foe page 3) will yomind the hearer, pleasantly, of some of the smaller efforts of 
+ Henselt.” 


VIQLANTE M ZERKA, brillante .. aa op «88. Od. 
& This pide of thusid ts entitled to especial praisé Yet its-incdseant vivacity. Tt 
s a Mazurka, and, in the Salon de Danse, will speedily become a great favou te."— 


Court Cirgular. 
THREE inte AIRS, viz :— 
OT ATHT + 8. 

No. 1. THE, MUNSTREL BOY 92 <> . & 

. 2; FAREWEDL, BUT WHENEVER you ‘WELCOME THE HOUR 26 
8. HAS SORROW THY YOUNG DAYS SHADED? eotsritee 2 6 

‘Mr! Nanmann has éxeteised‘n Wise disoretion it''the selection he has‘made for 
the subject of Kis tS miclodids,, We have 'seen the 1 first three numbers of tiie series, 
atid not ing could be better than the j mt of the adits he bas intro- 
diced ; itis the work‘of ‘a musician and @ than of taste, and cannot fail'td enhance 
tlie musical reputation ‘of this already popular composer."—~Cowrt Circular. 

RED, WHITE, AND BLUE, the best arrangament of this prayer 
National Air : 2s. 

“ The fantasia on the alas sony y Red, White, gad Blue’ (No. Y, a song which 
deserves to be catled ‘ oN econkl, t GIR it has true English character abont it, 
consists of an’ introduction, the air (better harmonised than the original) a brilliant 
variation, and an effeetive coda.”—Musical World. 

BRINLEY RICHARDS” “MONASTERY,” the last new piece for the Pianoforte 
by this popular composer, pr ice 3s., ., Beattifully illustrated by Brandard. 


CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND STREET. 
FRENCH EDITIONS 


POPULAR OPERAS, 


WITH 
ITALIAN WO'RDS. 
Small Svo. ° 


BOOSEY & SONS are now able to offer. these Operas to. the trade on the same 
terms a3 the cheap griltions published by themselves ;— 
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1, li Trosatore a pe bw aT 
. "La Traviata A od os é. 
, Fbowateo! 20S lea bas gy 
. Ernani ° f oe 
. Nino.. -e . 
. Lucia di Lantmérfaobr os 
. Anna Bolena 
3. L’Elisere d’Amore 
. Don Pasquale 
. Favorita .. 
. Puritani ° 
2. Huguenot .. ee 
. Robert le Diahle .. 
. Crociati 
Pirata oe 
. Capuletti .. 
. Guillaume Tell 
. Cenerentola 
. Semiramide 
20. Italiava 
21. Gazza Ladra 
22. Otello oo 
23. Tancredi 
24. Moséin Egitto .. 
25, Flauto Magico .. . 
5, Cosi fan tutti ae ae oe > 
Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 2 28, Holes Street. 
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Published mcs Jouy Boosry, of: 7, South-squire, Gray’s Inn, in the parish of 
St. Andrew’s- in-the-Fields, at the office of Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
Sold: also-by Reep, 15, John-strect, Great Portlan’-street ; ALLEN, Warwick. 
laue; Vickers, Holywell «street; Kerry, Prowse, & Co, 48, Cheapside ; 
G. ScHErRMANN, 86, - Newgate- -street ; Jorn Saernerp, Newgate-street ; 
Harry May, 11, Hotborn-bars. Agents for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, 
Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Busse... Dublin; and all Music-cellers. 


Printed by WituAM Spexcen Jonyson, “ Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin's 
lane, ta the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the TT of Middlesex.— 
Saturday, July 19, 1856. . 





